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RAIL ORDERS 


—_—— 


FORM AN ENCOURAGING FEAT- 
URE OF THE MARKET. 





Pig Iron Schedule in Central West 
Adhered to, but Business is 
Light. — Cast Iron 
Pipe Firmer. 


The principal development of the 
week was the placing of orders for 
about 60,000 tons of steel mails. In 
regularities here and therse, 
prices in all lines are being more uni- 
formly maintained than in previous 
periods of serious depression. 

An apparently sincere de- 
Pig Iron sire to adhere to prices 
Coniditions announced last week for 
sales of pig iron in the 


central west is being manifested, but 

; ; : . 
it is generally recognized that the 
ability to maintain prices will not be 


sted until the market shows a de- 
ded increase in inquiries. The prin- 
cipal inquiries pending are for basic in 
he St. Louis district, but an inquiry 
for 2,000 tons of malleable from Day- 
ton, O., has attracted much attention. 
Some of the larger producers of south 
ern iron who have been adhering to 
$13.50 Birmingham for No. 2, but tak- 
ing few orders, ave clearly indicating 
prices more nearly 
approaching those of smaller produc- 
ers. While iron has been sold at 
$1225, Birmingham, within a_ few 
days, $12.50 is regarded as the usual 
inside price. The second stack of the 
Toledo Furnace Co. was blown out 
this week, and it is probable that 
other merchant stacks which are now 
accumulating iron will soon be added 
to the idle list. At a meeting of 
eastern pig iron producers, held in 
Philadelphia, it was developed that 


the orders on hand show practically 


no change from the January repo-ts. 
There was a general expression of 
opinion in favor of maintaining prices. 
Some _ concessions on 
Billets and prices of forging billets 
Shapes have been made in the 
Chicago territory, but as 
a rule, prices of billets are well main- 
tained. Rumors of cutting on prices 
of structural shapes seem to have 
arisen from the low quotations which 
are being made on fabricating and 
erecting. The orders of the American 
Bridge Co. are expected to amount to 
about 20,000 tons for February, and 
independent concerns are do‘ng a fair 
business. In the cast iron pipe mar- 
ket there is a firmer tone, and some 
fair orders have been taken. 
The most encouraging fea- 
Steel Rail ture of the week was the 
Orders placing of orders for steel 
rails. Many other inquir- 
ies are pending. The principal orders 
were: 45,000 tons from the Great 
Northern railroad, of which 20,000 


States—Ingots 1904. 


and castings. 


POGNSPIVATHE oan cciercsicisctcvas eves 3,464,650 
ho ES I CEE OT hn 
PID hb Rei ie Kt vdint i wogne oesecen 1,257,190 
CGP StRlOSs av ois acre ocd aecnent eran 1,087,185 

DORR visa seating seks oene ee ee ee 7,859,140 


tons goes to the United States Steel 
Corporation, 10,000 tons to the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. and 15,000 tons to 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. The New 
York, Ontario & Western railway, 
6,100 tons to the Lackawanna Steel 
Co.; Atlantic Coast Line, 8,000 tons 
to the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

A slight improvement 
Coke and in the demand for coke 
Old Material is recorded in Chicago 

and Cincinnati, but in 
the Pittsburg district prices are de- 
moralized and the demand is light. 
Dealers in old material in most cen- 
ters are adhering firm'y to the ad- 
vanced prices recently announced, but 


prices at Pittsburg have declined. 


Gross tons. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION 





Of Bessemer Steel Ingots and Rails 
Last Year. 

The American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation has compiled complete statis- 
tics of the production of Bessemer 
steel ingots and castings in the Uni- 
ted States in 1907; also of Bessemer 
steel rails rolled by the producers of 
Bessemer steel ingots in the same 
year. 

Ingots and Castings.—The total pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel ingots and 
castings in 1907 was 11,667,549 gross 
tons, against 12,275,830 tons in 1906, 
a decrease of 608,281 tons. The pro- 
duction in 1906 was the largest in our 
history. The following table gives the 
production of Bessemer steel ingots 
and castings in the last six years. 
Of the total production in 1907 about 
33,300 tons were steel castings. 


_ Years. ; Ingots and 
Gross tons. Castings. 
EOS  ciweh Weed, dances 40 cackke hee 9,138,363 
APOE wis 04 och hces te Sedaka eee 8,592,829 
1904 buono s 0s dd Wet gk big tied heen 7,859,140 
E905 fice cies Gok as ¥abe vote eibaaeee 10,941,375 
DOG. Sons 10d ss de0008 0860 ee aeeeeees 12,275,830 
LOOP on 046 vndscennaddast~ cae 11,667,549 


‘Below we give by states the pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel ingots and 
castings since 1904: 





1905. 1906. 1907. 


Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
4,491,445 4,827,725 4,351,841 
3,131,149 3,769,913 3,636,679 
1,651,250 1,684,772 1,723,073 
1,667,531 1,993,420 1,955,956 
10,941,375 12,275,830 11,667,549 





the table, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Colorado, and Oregon made steel in- 
gots or castings in 1907 by the stand- 
ard Bessemer process.or by modified 
Bessemer processes. 

As shown by the table, the decrease 
in production in Pennsylvania in 1907 
as compared with 1905 amounted to 
475,884 tons; in Ohio to 133,234 tons; 
and in other states to 37,464 tons. II- 
linois shows an increase of 38,301 
tons. 

Rails—The production of all kinds 
of Bessemer steel rails by the makers 

(Continued on page 404.) 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


Readjustment of Steel Bar Prices— 
Market Very Quiet. 


Office of THE IRon TRADE REVIEW, 
521 Park Bldg., Feb. 25. 


But one new feature came to light 
in the market situation during the 
past week. This was the announce- 
ment by manufacturers of sheet bars 
that, beginning March 1, a delivered 
price of $29.50 would become effective 
at Pittsburg, Youngstown, Canons- 
burg, Martins Ferry, Niles, Sharon, 
Steubenville, Wheeling, Canton, Mc- 
Keesport, and Washington (Pa.). The 
official quotation since Jan. 1 has 
been $29, makers’ mill, and the change 
as announced to be an effort toward 
equalizing prices at Mahoning and 
Shenango valley and Wheeling, W. Va., 
points with the Pittsburg basis. It 
is in reality an advance of the dif- 
ference between 50 cents and switch- 
ing charges in the Pittsburg district, 
and a reduction of about 50 cents to out- 
side points mentioned which are 
placed on an equal basis with Pitts- 
burg mills on price of their semi-fin- 
ished material. In effect this new ad- 
justment is a continuation of basing 
policies adopted by the manufacturers 
of foundry iron. 

The past week has developed no 
new activity in finished lines, and 
trade conditions are deadly dull. 
While it cannot truthfully be said that 
conditions are worse than during the 
early part of February, they certainly 
er. The steel bar business 


are no bett 
which is usually considered the back 
bone of the trade, has been lifeless 
and a great disappointment to manu- 
facturers. No new contracts are be- 
ing placed, and. specifications against 
old contract obligations are very light. 
The pipe business is slow, the demand 
for wire products is not as heavy 
as is expected for this time of the 
year, and the sheet business has 
shown very little, if any, improvement. 
A larger percentage of tin mills is in 
operation than during last week, but 
the sheet mill percentage is about the 
same* Pig iron prices are being rea- 
sonably well maintained upon the ba- 
sis ruling since the recent meetings 
brought about by Steel Corporation 
influences, but as is the case with all 
“gentlemen’s agreements” during slow 
times, prices officially agreed upon 
are being shaded and do not repre- 
sent the bottom market. The railroad 
interests are doing nothing, and rail 
manufacturers in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict during the week took on very 


small tonnages, and steel car manufac- 
turers are within an easy 30 days’ run 
of the end of their order books. The 
intermittent operation of mills 
throughout the district continues, but 
the total percentage of such operation 
remains about the same from week to 
week, the estimate being a trifle be- 
low 50 per cent. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron inquiry is 
“spotty,” and represents a disturbing 
irregularity in sentiment. The recent- 
ly established delivered price of $17 
plus switching charges is being rea- 
sonably well maintained, although we 
note several instances in which it has 
been reduced 10 cents per ton in or- 
der to reach the $16 valley basis in 
making the delivered price in Pitts- 
burg of $16.90. Several sales of 100 to 
200-ton lots are recorded at these fig- 
ures. Clinton furnace, Pittsburg, will 
resume shortly after March 1. South- 
2rn foundry iron has been sold during 
the week at $17 delivered Pittsburg, 
while representatives of southern fur- 
naces have sold considerable iron be- 
low $13 Birmingham. The $17 deliv- 
ered Pittsburg price on southern No. 
2 foundry is equal to $12.10 Birming- 
ham, figuring $4.90 freight. There has 
been but very little inquiry for Besse- 
mer iron, but we note inquiries from 
western interests, one for 5,000 tons 
of basic iron and one for 1,000 tons. 
An estimate of the steel making iron 
in stocks at valley furnaces places 
them at 70,000 tons, of which between 
15,000 and 18,000 tons is basic and 
the remainder Bessemer iron. Ship- 
ments are a trifle heavier than the 
production of the three furnaces now 
operating on steel making iron. The 
total sales on all grades of northern 
iron during the past week, are esti- 
mated at 10,000 tons. Nittany furnace, 
Bellfonte, Pa., was blown in last week. 
We continue to quote the following 
prices on northern iron for either 
prompt or second quarter deliveries: 
$17.00 to 18.00 


Bessemer, vall 


mer, Pittsburg 


measemer, PUtSOUGH o's ns nce oa 17.90 to 18.90 
No. 1 foundry, Pittsburg........ 17.40 to 18.40 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg........ 16.90 to 17.00 
Gi forge Gs ores caeae 15.90 to 16.15 
RNR AAU are cS sD Wik e608 16.00 to 17.09 
oO Re pe 16.90 to 17.90 


Ferro-Manganese.—The inquiry for 
this material is extremely light, and quot- 
ed prices are lower than last week. On 
ferro-manganese, foreign 80 per cent, we 
quote $46 to $47, delivered Pittsburg, on 
prompt shipment from European ports. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted $93 Pittsburg on forward deliv- 
eries; domestic 12 per cent, $31; 11 per 
cent, $30; 10 per cent, $29. The lower 
grades of imported ferro-silicon are 


quoted 50 cents higher. These quotations 
are applicable to Pittsburg territory. 

Plates.—Plate mill operations during 
the past week have been fairly full, and 
the schedules indicate continued opera- 
tions for at last two weeks. The lead- 
ing interest has secured release on one 
of its largest plate suspensions, and as a 
result Homestead is running four mills. 
The new business is very light with no 
immediate prospects of improvement ex- 
cept on small quick shipment orders. 
Prices are firm, and we continue to quote: 

Tank plate, %-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inch, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. Ex- 
tras are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. A. and ordinary fire-box 
steel plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 
0.30c; marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive 
fire-box steel, 0.50c; all sketches, ex- 
cepting straight taper plates varying 
not more than 4 inches in width at 
ends, narrowest end not being less 
than 30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. 
Piates in width over 100 inches up to 
110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 inches up 
to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 
120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, le. Gages under '%-inch 
to and including 3/16-inch plate on 
thin edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and 
including No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 
and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents 
extra for less than carloads. Terms, 
net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—The sheet business is quiet 
and the pércentage of mills in opera- 
tion, including the leading interest as 
well as independents, is about 40 per 
cent. The volume of business is light, 
as it» has been for some time past, 


with a greater demand for No. 16 and 
heavier than for the lighter gages 
Jobbers are maintaining stocks at a 
low point and show no inclination to 
increase and the bulk of new business 
seems to be from this direction along 
the lines of balancing stocks and 
keeping an assortment. Prices are be- 
ing maintained and we continue to 
quote: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold 
rolled: Nos. 11-12, 2.10c; Nos. 13-14, 
Z.18c; Nos. 15-16, 2.20c; Nos. 17-21, 
2.25c; Nos. 22-24, 2.30c; Nios. 25-26, 
2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 28, 2.50c; No. 
29, 2.60c; No. 30, 2.70c. 
Nos. 10-11, 2.45c; Nos. 12-14, 2.55 
Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 17-21, 2.80c; 
Nos. 22-24, 2.95c; Nos. 25-26, 3 
No. 27, 3.35c; No. 28,.3.55c; No. 29, 
3.70c; No. 30, 3.95c. Blue annealed; 
No. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 1.90c; 


Galvanized: 
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No . 15-16, 2c. Corrugated roofing, 

per square for No. 28 painted, 
doch corrugation, and $3.10 per 
square on galvanized roofing, 24-inch 
corrugation, No. 28. 

Tin Plate—The leading interest dur- 
ing the week started 12 mills at its 
American plant, and is now operating 
about 67 per cent of its tin miil capac- 
ity. Independent plants are operating 
There is no 

reafirmed 


S17 
FI 
“/ 


at about the same ratio. 
shading of the recently 
prices and no disposition is being 
shown to deviate from policies adopted 
at that continue to 
quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, 3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material—Re-roll- 


showing greater activity, and the 


meeting. We 


ers are 
natural consequence is expressed by a 
lower range in prices on rerolling rails. 
Light rail manufacturers are quoting $28 
Pittsburg on sections 25 to 45 pounds, 
rolled from billets, which price rerollers 
are shading $4 per ton. The local light 
rail interest took on but 300 tons dur- 
ing the week. No new standard rail busi- 
ness aside from 500 tons for the Cumber- 
land and Pennsylvania road for delivery 
at Cumberland has been made. Although 
the contract for requirements of the 
Pennsylvania lines has been closed, de- 
livery specifications have not been given, 
and a few details still remain to be ad- 
justed. On present specifications we quote 
as follows on Bessemer rails: 
Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; 8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16- 
pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45- 
pound, $28; angle splice bars for stand- 
ard sections, $1.65; standard spikes, 
$1.75 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand spikes, 
$1.95 to $2.05 Pittsburg. 
Steel.—Several reports of shading in 
the prices of billets have been current, 
but investigation developed that in 
each instance there has been some 
attached in the way 
No in- 


sort of string 
of trade deals and exchanges. 
stance could be discovered where any 
regular seller of billets has shaded the 
official $28 Pittsburg price of standard 
analysis steel. One consumer in the 
Pittsburg district is in the market for 
1,000 tons of high carbon, high man- 
ganese steel, which usually takes a $2 
extra and has received a quotation of 
$29.75. The new adjustment of basing 
on sheet and tin bars has been the 
only feature in the semi-finished steel 
market during the week. In order to 
bring about an equalization between 
Mahoning and Shenango valley and 
Wheeling points, with the prices paid 
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by Pittsburg consumers a new deliv- 
ered price of $29.50 has been estab- 
lished for Pittsburg, Youngstown, 
Canonsburg, Martins Ferry, Niles, 
Sharon, Steubenville, Wheeling, Can- 
ton, McKeesport and Washington 
(Pa.). The adjustment means a slight 
advance to Pittsburg consumers and 
a reduction, by absorption of freights, 
by manufacturers in favor of the out- 
side points mentioned. The trade 
deals and exchange deals mentioned 
are understood to have been on a 
basis of $26.50, Pittsburg, for billets. 
It is also reported that one or two 
independent interests with their own 
steel supply have disposed of small 
surpluses at a slight shading below 
the official quotations. We continue 
to quote Bessemer and open-hearth 
billets at $28 Pittsburg and $29.50 de- 
livered on sheet and tin bars to points 
mentioned above. The new adjust- 
ment price of sheet and tin bars be- 
comes effective March 1. 

Hoops and Bands.—On an extremely 
quiet market with no new demand, 
and very light specifications against 
old contracts, we continue to quote 
the following official prices: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Repetition becomes 
monotonous in regard to the situation 
on steel bars. Specifications 
the heavy tonnages on the books of 
manufacturers have been discouraging, 
and while prices are being maintained 
at all points, consumers are not taking 
out the material except in very small 
lots, over a wide range of sizes, and 
in such quantities as will cover only 
their immediate requirements. There 
has been no new bar iron business, 
and specifications against contracts 
placed before the recent advance are 
almost nil. The only shading in 
prices reported is on special sections 
going to particular trades, the total 
tonnages involved being very small 
in comparison with standard lines. 
Steel shafting prices are being shaded 
and we note sales as low as 58 off. 
We continue to quote: 

Common iron bars, 1.40c to 1.50c 
Pittsburg in carload lots and over; 
1.50c in less than carloads; 1.47c to 
1.50c base Pittsburg plus freight to 
point of shipment on western deliv- 
eries; Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c net; 
plow and cultivator, 1.60c net; chan- 
nels, angles, zees, tees, under three 
inches, 1.70c, all f. o. b. Pittsburg. The 
following differentials are maintained 
on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c 
advance; less than 1,000 pounds of a 
size, 0.30c advance. Cold rolled and 


ground shafting, 58 per cent in car- 


against 
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loads, 50 per cent in less than car- 
loads, delivered in base territory; 
open-hearth spring steel, 2.25¢ to 
2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1.90c 
to 2c; toe calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. Plan- 
ished and machine straightened tire 
steel is 1.80c base. Iron finished tire 
under 1% by 1% inches, 1.75c; iron 
finished tire, 14 by % inches and 
over, 1.60c base. All tire subject to 
14 extra on the steel card. 

Structural Material—Mills have re- 
ceived releases on some very desira- 
ble contracts, that for the past three 
months were under suspension. The 
releases by one steel car manufacturer 
also include a fair tonnage of ‘small 
shapes. The spring building movement 
has not developed as yet, and fabricat- 
ing companies report but little im- 
provement in the number of inquiries 
received. The McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co. secured contracts for 
about 1,300 tons of material for the 
Chicago & Great Northern, and the 
American Bridge Co. about 3,500 tons 
from the same company. We continue 
to quote: ‘ 

3eams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.85c; 
zees, 1.70c; tees, 1.75c; angles from 
three to six inches inclusive, 1.70c; 
over six inches, 1.80c; universal and 
sheared plates, 6% inches and wider, 
1.80c base. 

Merchant Pipe—Aside from an in- 
quiry for 10 miles of 12-inch line pipe, 
the market has been quiet. The volume 
of business is small and in scattered lots 
with the only bright outlook coming from 
the oil country where considerable ex- 
tension work is being planned. Most of 
the business now being received comes 
from jobbers who are balancing and as- 
sorting stocks, with indications of a slight 
increase in them. There is no indica- 
tion of price shading, and mills are 
holding firm all alomg the line at the 
old official schedule of discounts, recently 
reaffirmed. We continue to quote the 
following official discounts of the lead- 
ing interest to consumers in large lots, 
with an additional one point and 5 off 
to jobbers: 


Black. Galv. 
5 49 


end 3 teiicwsiicticcdes 

26 Inelh “iceceao es cbebessante Ce $3 
SE) Gael oceddeesec cevosvinca Oe 57 
36 te G indies cs ccdsncesecs ae 63 
7 tC 12 nO. ncccdccece Pe $s 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
3h te. 26. MBs ccacdencccssce 250 46 
¥% to 4 incheS...ccccccccrsee 68 53 
4% to 8 inches.........++- oo 62 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

¥% to 8 inches.....ccccccces 54 43 


Wire Products.—Except to the rural 
trade buying direct from manufacturers 
and jobbers in rural districts off the 
west, who are preparing for the spring 
campaign, the trade is quiet, although 
mills are running fairly full on old business. 
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Prices are firm, but under present con- 
ditions some interests are not pushing the 
business as strong as they would under 
ordinary conditions. The strength shown 
in this particular branch of the steel busi- 
ness is due to the better basic conditions 
of the west, farmers have available money 
for improvement whereas commercial 
lines have been pinched. We continue to 
quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $2.05; 
retailers’ carload lots, $2.10; less than 
carloads, $2.15c; painted barb wire, $2.20 
for jobbers in carloads; retailers in car- 
loads, $2.25c; and less than carload, $2.35, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 1.90c 
for jobbers, and 1.95c by carload. 

Rods.—We 
nominal market at $35 Pittsburg on Bes- 
semer rods and $36 on open-hearth. There 
is no inquiry and conditions are extreme- 


continue to quote a 


ly quiet. 
Coke.—The weekly production in 
the Connellsville regions is still consid- 
erably below the 200,000 tons mark, or 
less than one-half the normal weekly out- 
put during last year. There is but very 
little demand for either furnace or foun- 
dry grades on contract or for spot ship- 
ment and prices have declined. We quote 
spot furnace coke $1.75 to $1.80 at the 
ovens and $2.25 to $2.40 for standard 
foundry coke. 
Old Material. 


ing the week has declined in strength 


The scrap market dur- 


and on many lines in price as well. 
Speculative deals are fewer and an 
inclination to unload accumulations is 
evident in many quarters. There has 
been practically no buying by consum- 
ers and old material has been resold 
during the week at prices consider- 
ably lower than it was bought in at 
two weeks ago. The railroad scrap is 
about the only old material being of- 
fered in the market and the tonnage 
of industrial is surprisingly small, 


due to the limited operation of mills 
usually the normal producers. We 
quote the following nominal prices, 
gross tons, delivered in the Pittsburg 
Heavy melting scrap, $13.50 to $14; 
rerolling rails, $14.25 to $14.50; bun- 
die sheet scrap, $9.50 to $10; iron 
axles, $18.50 to $19.50; old iron rails, 
$15 to $16; No. 1 wrought — scrap, 
$13.50 to $14; old car wheels, $16 to 
$17; low phosphorus scrap, $17 to 
$17.50; machine shop tturnings, $8.50 
to $9: cast borings, $7.75 to $8.25; 
No. 1 cast scrap, $14.75 to $15.25. 
The American Mining Congress, 
whose last convention was held at 
Joplin, Mo., will meet this year at 
Columbus, O. Further announcements 
concerning the congress will be made 


at a later day. 
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CHICAGO. 


Great Northern Purchases Rails—Cut- 
ting on Boiler Tubes. 
Office of THE Tron TRADE REVIEW, 

1362 Monadnock Block, Feb. 25. 

The purchase of 45,000 tons of rails 
by the Great Northern railway this 
week was a cheerful break in the 
monotonous quiet of the rail situation. 
A further apportioning 
mainder of this road’s requirements 


of ‘the re- 


may be expected in the near future. A 
slight scattering of prices on billets 
begins to appear though the leading 
interests are holding without change. 
Sales are very light. An improvement 
in the buying of sheets is reported. A 
week of light tonnage in structura!s 
was experienced, most of the work 
placed being for railroad bridge con- 
struction. Prices on boiler tubes are 
reported as having been cut ‘ona 
Orders for cast iron pipe continue in 
fair size, about 3,600 tons prea 
placed last week. The scrap market 
is almost entirely a dealer’s market 
and its strength is measured entirely 
by the ability of the dealers to hold 
the position in which they have estab- 
lished themselves. 

Freight Rates.—Effective Jan. 1 the 
following freight rates are in force 
on iron and steel! products delivered 
Chicago: On pig iron, per ton, from 
the valley, $2.40; from Pittsburg, $2.80; 
from Birmingham, $4.35; from Michi- 
gan points for charcoal iron, $1.50; 
from Virginia, $3.20. On billets and 
rods, per ton, from Pittsburg, $3. On 
iron and steel, mancenent bars, struc- 
tural steel, plates, rails and wire prod- 
ucts, 18 cents per 100 pounds, for car- 
load lots and 21 cents for less than 
carload lots. On coke, from Con 
nellsville, $2.65. 

Pig Iron.—The amount of pig iron 
sold during the last week was very 
small. The reason is simply that no 
one wants to buy save in small quan- 
tities that will be consumed at once 
“Waiting”—cha 
in a word. At the same time it seems 


4 


racterizes the situation 
fair to say that even fewer orders 
would have been placed were the 
price of pig iron still at the level 
from which i the past 
10 eae This refers particularly to 
northern iron, for there is but little 
change in southern iron except that 
since the last few days there remains 
not a single southern interest which 
has not quoted as low on No. 2 south- 
ern iron as $17.35 delivered Chicago. 
For northern iron, a price may not 
be named with any very great defi- 
niteness. Favorite brands of iron 
were sold in small lots last week as 
high as $18.50 and consumers report 


Jackson Co. 
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that No. 2 can be obtained for less 
than $17.50. There is reason to be- 
lieve that standard No. 2 iron is not 
being sold for local delivery for less 
than will net $17 at the furnace. We 
quote northern No. 2, $17.50 to $18, 
and southern No. 2 on the basis of $13 
Birmingham. In view of the limited 
sales of southern iron, it is more 
than likely that prices reported as 
less than $13 are for iron more or 
less off grade from No. 2. The influ- 
bu 


ence of buying by pipe manufacturers, 


though. in other territory, was not 
without good effect here. The sur- 
plus output from the stack of the lo- 
cal independent steel company is now 
the natural source of basic iron for 
sales in ‘this territory and either di- 
rectly or through tthe agency of other 
interests has been drawn upon to fill 
recent orders for basic iron. We 


quote, Chicago delivery, as follows: 





Lake Superior Charcoal ......... $21.50 to 22.00 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Foundry No. 3........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern Foundry No, 1....... 17. 85 to 18.35 

Southern Foundry No. 2....... ; 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 16. 85 to 17.35 
Southerm Foundry No. 4....... 16.35 to 16.85 
Sommers 0. 8 Soft... .isace coves 17.85 to 18.35 
SUSHCTR, TDs 2 SO wc ciccscces 17.35 to 17.85 
soutnemn Gray Forge. .......se< 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Mottled ...ccccssecsvaes 15.10 tc 15.60 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 

OE. “LU abe an snes esan gees 6 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 

OS a eee eee een 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Silveries, 6 per cent 

OO Re Oe et Pe 20.35 to 20.85 





Silveries, 6 per cent 21.90 to 22.40 
Jackson Co, Silveries, 8 per cent 23.90 to 24.40 
Tackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 25.90 to 26.40 


Malleable PE: SN Ge vea aaa 18.00 to 18.50 
Standard Bessemer .......sese0% 19.40 to 19.91 
ee ree ee 17.35 to 17.85 


Billets and Rods. 
liberal construction. as to what the 
ficial prices actually are, differences 
in prices quoted in this territory on 
small offerings of billets, may be con- 
sidered as distinguished from actual 
concessons. The source of these lower 
prices does not signify that those in- 
terests which are presumably com- 
mitted to a maintenance of prices 
have weakened from that position. It 
is worthy of note, however, that wit 
the aggregate tonnage of billets now 
being purchased so small, practically 
all of the local 
covered at less than a delivered price 
base on $30 Pi f 
lets. Billets were sold at the full 
price during the week and we con 
tinue to quote for Chicago delivery 


requirements could be 


for forging bil- 


therefore, rolling billets, $31 and forg- 
ing billets, $33. We quote f. o. b. 
Pittsburg, Bessemer wire rods; $35, 
open-hearth rods, $36 and chain l 
$37. 

Merchant Bars.—The output from 
the bar mills of this district is again 
almost at a minimum. Jobbers are 
not buying from mill and trade from 


store is very moderate. In some in- 
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stances it is reported that store trade 
shows a continued increase, but there 
is no general improvement. No 
change has been made in prices and 
we quote for Chicago delivery in car- 
load lots as follows: 

3ar iron, 1.65c to 1.85c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.78c, half extras; 
soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.88c; hoops, 2.18c base, full extras; 
planished or smooth finished _ tire 
steel, 1.98c; iron finish, up to 14% x 
4 inch, 1.93c base tin card; iron fin- 
ish 1%4 to 1% inch and larger, 1.78c 
base, steel card; channel for solid 
rubber tire, 34 to 1 inch, 2.28c, and1% 
inch and larger, 2.18c; smooth finished 
machinery steel, 2.18c; flat sleigh shoe, 
1.83c; concave and convex sleigh shoe, 
1.93c; cutter shoe, 2.36%c; toe calk 
steel, 2.33c; railway spring, 1.98c; cru- 
cible too! steel, 7c to 9c, with higher 
prices asked on special grades. Quo- 
tations on shafting are 54 per cent 
off the list for carload lots, and 48 
per cent off for less than carload 
lots. On iron and steel bars from 
local stocks, we quote as follows: Bar 
iron, 2.10c, full extras; soft steel bars, 
$2 per 100 pounds base, plus half ex- 
tras; soft steel hoops, 2.40c; full ex- 
tra. 

Plates—Orders for plates are very 
slow in developing. The run of the 
piate mills at the South Works cov- 
ered existing orders and the output of 
the one stack now producing basic 
iron will be diverted to the structural 
mill which will be put in operation 
this week. We quote: 

Plates, %4-inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.88c to 1.9lc Chicago. For 
Jobbers’ 


extras see Pittsburg report. | 
prices for shipment from local stocks 
are as follows: Tank steel, 14-inch 
and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2.10c to 2.20c; from 72 to 96 inches 
wide, 2.20c to 2.30c; 3/16 inch up to 
and including 60 inches wide, 2.20c 


225c: 72 inches wide, 2.45c to 


t 


55c; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 
, ] 

to 2.25c. Flange and head qual- 
25c extra. 


Sheets.— Mill reports indicate that a 


< 


much better movement of sheets de- 
While 


there seems to be no more than a 


veloped during the past week. 
meeting of actual needs of consumers 
the volume of these has improved 
steadily under the influence of easier 
prices. A price level has_ been 
reached apparently in keeping with 
the conditions of this trade and prog- 
ress is being made. There is as yet 
no disposition to make contracts for 
even moderate tonnages for future de- 
liveries. The price situation is firm 
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and we quote for Chicago delivery: 

No. 10, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.25c 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.40c to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c to 
2.65c; Nos: 22 2.65c ‘to 2.70c; No. 
26, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 27, 2.75¢ to 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 
16, 3.05c to 3.15c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c 
to 3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.25c; 
No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c 
to 3.75c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4.00; No. 30, 
440c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—During the week 
the local office of the leading fabrica- 
tor figured. on. but 2,500 tons of struc- 
tural steel work, of which 1,700 tons 
were for railroad construction. Of 
this 500 tons for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad was con- 
tracted for. Four other bridge spans 
for the same road requiring another 
500 tons went to the Worden-Allen 
Co. of -Milwaukee and the A. M. 
Blodgett Construction Co. general 
contractor, took 500 tons for the 
contract for the Branner street via- 
duct in Topeka, Kas. The steel for 
this last construction has not been 
placed. Figures are being received 
on the Columbus, O., _ postoffice. 
While prices on fabricated material 
continue to be very low, it is not 
known that plain  structurals have 
been shaded to he!p out tthe fabrica- 
tors. We quote: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1.88c to 1.9lc delivered Chi- 
cago. For extras see Pittsburg re- 
port. Quotations from store are as 
follows for carload lots and over: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; 
angles, over 6 inches, $2.15 per 100 
pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, $2.05 per 100 pounds base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $2.05 per 
100 pounds base. Less than carload 
lots are $1 a ton higher than fore- 
going prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The 
Great Northern railroad has let the 
contract for 45,000 tons of rails of 
which 20,000 were awarded to the 
United States Steel Corporation, 10,000 
tons to the Pennsylavnia Steel Co., 
and 15,000 to the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. This is the first ap- 
portioning of the 60,000 tons cov- 
ering which inquiry was made recent- 
ly. The Pennsylvania Steel Co. also 
took a contract for a good sized lot 
of track work and supplies. Other- 
wise the rail market was’ without 
feature. We quote: 

Standard rails, $28 f. o. b. mill, full 
light rails, 25- 


freight to destination; li 
28; 20-pound, 


pound to 45-pound, $ 
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$29; 16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $31. 
Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle 
bars, 1.65c; spikes, -1.85¢ to 1.95¢; 
track bolts, with sqaure nuts, 2.35¢ to 
2.45c; with hexagon nuts, 2.50c to 
2.60c. Small railroad and square boat 
spikes, 2c base, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes— 
While the month of February_ shows 
larger mill shipments.than in Janu- 
ary, the tonnage is much below nor- 
mal. Some merchant pipe is being 
sold from local stocks at concessions 
from the prices quoted. Demand for 
boiler tubes is quiet and it is re- 
ported that quoted prices are not be- 
ing adhered to with even a semblance 
of regularity. An awakening of in- 
terest is looked for in March, 
but it is simply a seasonable antici- 
pation. We quote mill discounts, Chi- 
cago delivery, carload lots, as below. 
On steel pipe jobbers are allowed a 
concession of one point and 5 per 
cent additional from the schedule in 
force: 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 
% to 6 inches, inclusive.... 71.2 61.2 
BOILER TUBES. 
Seam- 
Steel. Iron. less. 
2% to 5 ins., inclusive... 63.2 50.2 49.2 


Mill quotations on iron pipe are 
five points higher than the foregoing 
prices. 

We have revised our prices from 
store, as below. A concession of one- 
half to one point from these prices 
is allowed by Chicago jobbers on car- 
load orders shipped from local stocks. 
We quote for less than carload lots 
as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


% to 36 -inthisconssmneccteatocads 

6 intt.cacdecacuas 5 apie aeat sie ae 52 
ae: epee ree reer re Seat de ddccae 56 
6 $40.6 InehOER.. pacnaapeseeen 72.5 62 
7 to 22 tncheeis. 6 vs cies tess cee ae 53 


Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots, from Chicago stocks, are 
as follows: One-eighth to-%4-inch, 59; 
3%%-inch, 61; -inch, 63; 34-inch to 6 
inches, 68;.7 inches to 12 inches, 65. 
Boiler tubes from store are unchanged 


as follows: 


Seam- 
Steel Iron. less. 
1 to 1% inches....... 35 
1% to 2% inches..... 50 35 35 
2% inches ..... ret 35 35 
2% to 5 inches....... 60 47% 47% 
6 inches and larger.... 50 35 on 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The fact that in 
the aggregate a very fair tonnage of 
orders has accumulated with cast iron 
pipe makers coupled with a -decreas- 
ing quantity of pig iron available for 
purchase at bottom — prices has 
brought a firmer tone in this product. 
Prices. are unchanged for the present. 
Contracts’ were let last week for 
about 3,600-tons of pipe covering 2,600 
tons at~ Detroit, which was taken by 
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the Detroit shop of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., 700 tons at South 
Bend taken by the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and 300 
tons taken by the same interest for 
Berrien Springs, Mich., through C. L. 
Ohls, contractor. All bids for the 
Minot, N. D., tonnage were rejected 
and advertising for new bids will 
probably be done within a few weeks. 
Other small lettings to come up soon 
are 300 tons for Rockford, Ill. and 
200 tons for Elyria, O. We continue 
to quote 4-inch pipe, $30; 6 to 12- 
inch, $29; larger sizes, $28; gas pipe, 
$1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—Offerings of lower 
prices on cut nails and wire nails by 
small independent mills aré reported, 
but the tonnage available from these 
sources is very limited. This trade 
continues to hold a position of com- 
parative activity in the general mar- 
ket. We quote to jobbers, Chicago 
delivery, as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.23; painted barb wire, 
$2.38; galvanized barb wire, $2.68; 
smooth annealed wire, $2.08; smooth 
galvanized wire, $2.38; polished sta- 
ples, $2.23; galvanized staples, $2.63. 
Carload lots ‘to retailers, 5 cents high- 
er; less than carload lots, 15 cents 
higher. 

Coke.—<A little better demand for 
foundry coke developed in the past 
week and the quantity sold showed 
an increase over the preceding week. 
The furnace situation depresses mar- 
ket conditions in coke for that pur- 


pose. We quote for prompt ship- 
ment, Connellsville foundry coke, 
$2.40 and furnace coke, $1.75. There 


is but little desire to undertake con- 
tracts, but coke for future delivery 
commands somewhat better prices 
than the above. 

Old Material.—Although in the past 
10 days a very considerable pressure 
failed to lower prices materially, it 
is probably true that the present posi- 
tion of most of the dealers is far 
from being a strong one. Large ton- 
nages of scrap were purchased by 
them and if the activity of the iron 
mills is a criterion from which to 
judge their demand for scrap, the 
major portion of the old material pur- 
chased is still in the hands of the 
dealers. The larger number of deal- 
ers are under no urgent necessity to 
sell it is understood, but how long ex- 
isting circumstances will support pres- 
ent prices is a matter of conjecture. 
The amount of scrap which changed 
hands during the week under review 
was quite small. The Chicago, Bur- 


lington & Quincy R. R. have a small 
list of 3,750 tons of which 2,350 tons 
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is iron. We quote prices with but few 
changes as follows, gross tons in the 


first paragraph: 

le ee err, eer $15.75 to 16.25 
Jen SFO « PEAS os cv o.wecvasevnsie 17.50 to 18.00 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft. and over). 13.00 to 13.50 


Old steel rails (3 ft. and under). 13.00 to 13.50 
Light section relayers, 45 lbs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to in- 


_SPOctiOn ...eeeeee sede deesdes se BORO 00 1250 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.25 to 12.75 
Heavy melting Stee] .......e.e0% 12.50 to 13.00 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 
No. 1 R. R. wrought...........$12.50 to 13.00 


No. 2 R. R. wrought....... eeee 11.50 to 12:00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 11.00 to 11.50 
Shaking .ccccccscess $0s6sencows Lee BO Lace 
SOG CAS GIGS ciscccccveceveces 4000040 18.00 
PE MOE BOE nds codes ince ses .- 16.UU to 16.50 
Dealers’ forge No. 1......++-.- 10.00 to 10.50 
Pipes anid flues .cccccccscccess -s 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less. e+e 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ee eee Te roe 8.50 to 9.00 
Mixed busheling (Nos, 1 and 2). 8.00to 8.50 
COURETY SHOE § ccc cst cscreescves 5.50 to 6.00 
No. 1 boiler Cut cccccoccccccses 8.00t0 8.50 
Boiler punchings .%..cccccccccese 10.50 to 11.00 
Cet Borinas 1. 6.00% stab ensb eee 5.50 to 6.00 
Mixed borings, €tC....cccscccee - 5.50to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings .......-.. 7.50to 8.00 
Railroad malleable ..........0.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable ........... 10.75 to 11.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 11.25 to 11.75 
Olid iron splice ‘bars... ccccccsese 15.25 to 15.75 
CLEVELAND. 


Agreed Prices on Pig Iron Adhered 


to on Small Sales. 


Office of THE [RON TRADE REVIEW, 
Browning Bldg., Feb. 25. 


Iron Ore.—There are no new de- 
velopments in iron ore. Furnace 
companies show no interest in the 
market and no inquiries are pending. 
On base ores with the guarantee of 
55 per cent iron on old range and 
Mesabi Bessemer and 51.50 per cent 
on old range and Mesabi non-Besse- 
mer we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer $5; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.75; 
old range non-Bessemer $4.20, and 
Mesabi non-Bessemer $4.00. 

Pig Iron—On the little business 
which has developed during the past 
week, the agreed prices announced in 
our last issue have been adhered to. 
For example, on one sale of 50 tons 
there were 11 bidders, all naming 
the same price. Some inquiries from 
distant points, including 5,000 to 10,- 
000 tons basic from St. Louis and 
2,000 tons of malleable from Dayton, 
O., have been received at Cleveland 
offices, but so far as business in the 
Cleveland district is concerned, 
practically nothing is being done, 
and no one is willing to predict 
what price would be made if a bona 
fide inquiry for a few thousand tons 
should appear. One feature of the 
present depression which differs from 
the experiences of other periods of in- 
activity is the firm insistance of fur- 
nace interests that buyers shall live 
up to their contracts. In many cases 
extensions on deliveries have been 
granted, but very seldom has a can- 
cellation of a contract been permitted. 
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The second stack of the Toledo Fur- 
nace compiany was blown out this week. 
We quote, Cleveland delivery, char- 
coal iron being based on water freight 
rates, as follows: 


ME. sativa ons wos ed a6 see bee 8 $17.90 to 18.90 
ee ee Ree ee on eee 17.85 
SI RE OO | eres a 17.35 
ie, #e- SOME win'vcuaceeeveuess 16.85 
I Eee oe eee 16.85 to 17.35 
CRSA a 16.00 to 16.85 
Lake Superior charcoal ......... 22.00 to 23.00 


Coke.—The market is very much de- 
moralized and some low quotations 
are being named on tthe few orders 
taken. We quote spot foundry coke 
at $1.50 to $1.60, and furnace coke at 
$2.20 to $2.30. Higher prices would 
be asked on contracts. 

Finished Materials—The 
for the erection of the Clark avenue 
viaduct, involving 1,380 ‘tons, was 
awarded to the American Bridge Co., 
at $66 per ton erected. Bids on the 
new west side market house have been 
received, but the contract has not 
yet been awarded. With the excep- 
tion of these two municipal contracts, 
very little business has been done. 
Jobbers complain that new orders are 
tonnages sand 


contract 


for extremely small 
specifications are coming in very slow- 
ly. Although buyers are endeavoring 
to beat down prices, there is now 
apparently very little cutting, even on 
sheets and plates, on which conces- 
sions were recently made. 

Old Material—The rise in the old 
material market in the east has been 
reflected the past week in the local 
market. While no perceptible changes 
in prices have been noted, yet there 
is an unmistakable hardening in the 
entire market list. The eastern boom 
created a bit of surprise among local 
dealers, coming, as it did, in the face 
of extensive offerings by at least 
three of the largest railroad com- 
panies in the preceding week. While 
the local market is dull so far as 
sales to consumers are concerned, 
yet dealers seem more 


week than in the past month. The 


active this 


following quotations f. o. b. Cleve- 
land are still nominal: 

aan Seth SRO Urs sy aude se sass 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 12.25 to 13.25 
SPR rerr rite 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel boiler plate........... 9.25 to 10.25 
RR eR rie a 14,50 to 15.00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.25 to 13.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.25 to 11.25 
oo ) e_, WET OORET TELE 11.25 to 12.25 
Country mixed steel............- 11.00 to 12.00 
Low phosphorus ....cecsccccces 14.75 to 15.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

mo, t  R,. Wremwt. ....isees 11.75 to 12.75 
Pie 2 NM 6a a 59 4 F008 990-48 11.00 to 11.50 
I eS Seer ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Tron axleS ...eeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 16.25 to 17.25 
Axle CTAiINgsS oc 0cc ccs scccocces 7.25 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings. rer, ee 7.00 to 7.50 
PROG TREE 2G 0'5.050s 5h 0 044 00445 9.25 to 10.25 
Pipes and flueS .......ccecesees 10.00 to 11.00 
MU SUL: sos Saas dene seoredeee ~ 825 ew 9:35 
Hoop and band iron.........+6- 5.25 to 6.25 


ECON. fac sedes skeen e4ede . 4.25 to 5.25 
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Wrought drillings ecicevsectsds 7.00 to 7.50 
SHOVE” PINE ovens ecsssveceteers 10.25 to 11.25 
Caigt® TOrnee 65 05 68s ska raeas ve 5.00 to 6.00 
CINCINNATI. 
Business Limited and Prices - Are 
Irregular. 
Feb. 25. 
Rig Iron.—Inquiries for moderate 


tonnages are slightly more numerous, but 
the volume of sales is about the same 
as in the past several weeks. Business is 
quiet and the price situation unsettled. 
On southern iron a number of quotations 
have been made at $12.25 Birmingham 
covering odds and ends and a little fur- 
nace iron, but the general level of the 
market is regarded as close to $12.50 Bir- 
mingham as the usual inside price. Some 
of the leading producers which have been 
maintaining a nominal price of $13.50 are 
said to be in a more receptive mood and 
are believed to be willing sellers at $13 
and possibly even lower on desirable con- 
tracts. The inquiry from an Indiana melt- 
er for 1,000 tons of gray forge is still 
pending and it is reported that a firm 
offer has been made for this iron at $10 
Birmingham, which has not as yet been 
accepted although it is generally believed 
that $10.50 can be done. A malleable iron 
inquiry for 2,000 tons for delivery in 
the second and third quarter is under 
consideration and, if closed, is expected 
to be taken at about $16 Ironton. The 
leading cast iron pipe interest is negotiat- 
ing for several lots of iron and buying 
some bargain offerings, bidding on the 
basis of $12 for No. 2 foundry. There is 
a good call for basic and a number of in- 
High 
silicon iron is finding some call and quo- 
tations for 8 per cent are made at about 
$19.50 Ohio furnace. In southern Ohio, 
quotations of $16 for No. 2 at furnace 
are encountered. The melt of foundry 
iron in this territory does not seem to 
One or two southern stacks 
recently and one 


quiries are out for this description. 


improve. 
have been 
northern furnace is said to be prepar- 
ing to blow in. We quote for prompt de- 
livery and delivery over the next four 
months, delivered Cincinnati, based on 
freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham 
and $1.20 from Ironton as follows: 


blown in 


PER TON 
Southern foundry No. 1........ $16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 2..... e+ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No. 4......+. 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern No. 1 S808t...ccceseces 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern No. 2 soft.....csscees 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern gray forge .........e0. 13.75 to 14.25 
Northern No, 1 foundry........ 17.70 to 18.70 
Northern No, 2 foundry........ 17.20 to 18.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 16.70 to 17.70 


Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 

Finished Material. — There is a 
moderate retail demand, but mill orders 
are light. Specifications on contracts 
have been on a limited scale. Less than 
carload orders are filled here on the fol- 


lowing basis: 


20.70 to 21.20 
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Bar: iron, 1.75c; steel bars, 1.85c, one- 
half extras. In some instances, retailers 
are still asking 2.10c, full extras, from 
store on small lots for both iron and 
steel. Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c; beams and channels, 15 inches and 
under, 2.15c; small angles and architec- 
tural channels, 2c base; plates, 4% inch 
and heavier, 2c; 3-16 inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 
2.15c; sheets (blue annealed) No. 10, 
2.25c; No. 12, 2.30c; No. 14, 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.45c; box annealed sheets, Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 
25 and 26, 280c;. No. 27, 28Se; 
No. 28, 2.95c; boiler tubes, 62 per 
cent off base; turnbuckles, 45 per cent 
off; rivets, 3.15c base; cold rolled shaft- 
ing, 50 per cent off list; steel tire, 2.05c 
base. 

Coke.—The for 
been slightly better the past week and 
some contracts for furnace coke have 
been placed. Foundry coke remains quiet. 
There has been no material change in 
prices although some circulars are out at 
inside prices. Quotations in the leading 
coke producing districts are as follows: 


call coke has 


Wise county furnace coke......... $1.75 to 2.00 
Wise county foundry coke......... 2.25 to 2.50 
Pocahontas furnace coke, prompt 

ea RA RS ae 1.65 to 1.90 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......... 2.25 to 2.40 


Connellsville furnace coke, 


SRGNE. 50s 0.48 sccnyinei aes 75 to 2.00 
Connellsville foundry coke......... 2.25 to 2.75 
Old Material. — There is a slight- 


ly better call from melters and dealers 
are inclined to hold firmly. Prices have 
not changed, but there is a stronger un- 
dertone to the market. Dealers’ prices 
are about as follows: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 

CONE. ccnccucdsacveceauneessens $12.00 to 12.50 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

MORE. i disc cshsnbatesdcesenene 12.50 to 13.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 16.50 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate, net tons.......- ..» 10.50 to 11.50 
Wrought turningS ......seeeres 5.50 to 6.50 
Cast borings, net tons...... .e- 4.50to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons ...... +++ 16.50 to 17.50 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Undertone of Strength—Meeting of 
Pig Iron Manufacturers. 
Feb. 25. 
Pig Iron.—There has been no es- 
conditions, 





sential change in market 
which continue quiet, but with a quiet 
undertone of strength and confidence 
that 
but surely. 
this territory 
frankly and fully at a 
of the Pig Iron 
ciation, held in 
showed 31 furnaces out of blast and 
15, or one-third of the total number, 


A rather surprising fea- 


improvement will come slowly 
The situation as regards 
was. discussed very 
meeting last 
Eastern Asso- 


this 


week 


city. Reports 


in operation. 
ture, and one which proved very grati- 
that 
hand 


attendance, was 


the 


fying to all in 


the figures of orders on 


401 


showed practically no change from the 
January reports. The difference was 
so small, something like 150 tons, that 
it may be said there was no change at 
all. Stocks on hand also show little 
change. There was a general expres- 
sion of opinion in favor of maintain- 
ing prices, the basis of which is $18.25 
for No. 2X foundry, delivered in Phil- 
adelphia. This understanding as to 
prices allows eastern producers to 
make concessions to meet the compe- 
tition of southern iron, some of which 
has been coming in by water, princi- 
pally for pipe founders. For the past 
two or three weeks, the orders of the 
pipe companies have constituted the 
backbone of the market, as the foun- 
dries still continue their hand-to- 
mouth policy of buying only to satisfy 
pressing demands. There are enough 
of these to insure a small but steady 
volume of new business, which nearly 
takes up the decreased capacity of the 
furnaces. A slight improvement in in- 


quiries is noted in some quarters. 
Prices, which show no change, may be 
quoted as follows: 

No. 8X: foundie@is sé .cé's ciceds $18.75 to 19.25 
Wa. 2h... SORE hac va eenn eee 18.25 to 18.50 
NO. 2° POMBiicaCaedc ck he sbteawnee 17.75 to 18.00 
Standard gray forge.........se. 16.50 to 16.75 
DARIO. « éciee ss K6Ks bbe 3 ean uebe’ 17.25 to 17.50 
Low phosphoras .ocdccscvsecteecs 23.50 to 24.00 


Finished Material—Improvement in 
the amount of new business continues 
slight, but it is encouraging to note 
that there are more reports of resump- 
tions than there are of stoppages and 
that the trend is toward betterment. 
It is the general belief that if the rail- 
roads would show more disposition to 
place orders for much needed material, 
conditions would improve more rap- 
idly. The Reading railway has placed 
ian order for 10,000 tons of steel rails, 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
report inquiries for engines that are 
expected to lead to contracts. There 
is a little better demand for structural 
Prices have so far been 
maintained at the schedule rates, as 
follows: Beams, channels and angles, 
as according to specifications, 1.85¢ to 
2c; refined iron bars, 1.65c; steel bars, 
1.75c to 1.85c; plates, 1.85¢ to 1.90c. 

Old Material.—Speculative buying by 
dealers, rather than any improved de- 
mand from the mills, has served. to 
hold scrap firm and even to advance 
some lines slightly in price. The mar- 
ket is quiet, with little doing. Prices 
range about as follows: 


material. 


Old steel raile ..cecvsvsrcccvenes $15.00 to 15.50 
No. 3 Steel S706 6 iacccd conaue 14.25 to 14.75 
Old ‘steel alles Vice setaetis 19.00 to 19.50 
Old iron axles ...ccccscccccceee Ser00 tO 23.00 
CPN) SfO6 (SOO no Gascacenectneae 18.00 to 18.50 
Old cht CHAS ccciesr ties dendee 17.50 to 18.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 15.50 to 16.00 
No, f ave COtAW 6. Side cceues 14.00 to 14.50 
Machinery Scrap ...cccscccccces 15.50 to 16.00 
Low Phosphorus scrap .....sece 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought iron pipe ..ccccceccces 12.50 to 13.00 
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No. 1 forge fire scrap ......... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary... 9.00to 9.50 
Wrought turnings ..........-+-.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Axle turnings, heavy ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cy a cleus +50 sie) bas > 4s 8.75 to 9.25 
ees Pere es ery e 13.00 to 13.50 


NEW YORK. 


Reports of Shading on Shapes Not 
Confrmed—Pig Iron Orders 
Light. 


Pig Iron.—Current business is still 
to occasional purchases’ by 


foundries, with now 


limited 
pipe and stove 
and then small lots by machine works. 
The aggregate of this tonnage is ex- 
ceedingly small, but there is no at- 
tempt being made to increase _ busi- 
ness by price concessions. In fact, 
the prices established at the begin- 
ning of the year are still being ad- 
hered to by all interests originally 
recognizing them and some _ business 
It develops 
that this price schedule concedes the 
furnaces to equal 
producers at tide- 
southern 


is going on these leve's. 
right of northern 
that of 
water points wherever the 
price, based on $13.50, Birmingham, 
is lower than that of the northern 
schedule. If reports now in circula- 


southern 


tion that a large interest is offering 
iron at $13 Birmingham for No. 2 
foundry are true, this means that 
southern iron can be_placed at sea- 
board points in this district 50 cents 
below northern iron. It is stated on 
apparently the best of authority that 
southern basic is still being offered 
abroad, at slightly under 60 shillings 
at an Austrian point, or about $11.75, 
Birmingham. We quote, New York 


delivery, as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1......... $18.50 to 19.00 
i EO. 2664545 6.0 bs oeaee 18.25 

BO BD PAB s ove ovetwccccsevene 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 southern foundry......... 17.50 to 17.75 
BERTICEDIE oc ct gp sec cescesecccce 19.00 to 19.50 
PR ry eee ero e ee eee 17.00 to 17.50 


Ferro - Manganese.—An_ occasional 
inquiry develops, but current business 
manifests little 
latest sale reported was on the basis 
of $44, seaboard, the lowest mark of 
the year. 

Finished Materials—Reports of the 
shading of structural steel and billet 


improvement. . The 


prices are persistent, in the case of 
the latter apparently with no further 
basis for existence in this district 
than the offering, mentioned in this 
column a fortnight ago, of a lot of 
billets at a New England point under 
the market, peculiar conditions de- 
manding that this should not be taken 
as a gage to the market. In the case 
of structural steel,one of the largest 
would 


interests, which 


consuming 
benefit handsomely 
sion in price, states that the shading 


by any  conces- 
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is entirely confined to the fabricating 
and erecting end of the business and 
that the 1.70c, Pittsburg, base is be- 
ing firmly maintained. In point of 
prospective work there is an improve- 
ment in structural business, though 
few lettings are being closed at pres- 
ent. The buik of structural work be- 
ing placed is for railways, most of 
which is going to concerns other than 
the largest interest. The Lackawanna 
has placed 600 tons and the Norith- 
western, 1,400 tons with the McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Co. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken 1,400 
tons for the Clark avenue bridge at 
Cleveland and 1,500 for a new theater 
in New York. It expects total book- 
ings for February of about 20,000 
tons. Close to 2,000 tons of railway 
and highway bridge work is pending 
in lower New England and a very 
large tonnage in New York, but all 
made up of projects which have 
been under discussion for some time. 

New continues to supply 
practically all inquiries for cast iron 
pipe. There have been no _ lettings 
since the Miller interest took about 
1,000 tons in two up-state lots last 
work in 


Engiand 


week at low figures, but 
sight is stated to be sufficient to in- 
sure the fairly steady operation of 
plants during the coming season. The 
Bar Iron Association has held no 
meeting since the special some weeks 
ago and will not meet again until 
about the middle of March. There 
is some shading of the 1.50c, Pitts- 
burg, base, but generally the price is 
being well maintained. Plates and 
sheets are firm, but in light demand. 
We quote: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.86c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.86c; tees, 3 x %-inch and heavier, 
1.91c; plates, car loads, tanks, 1.86c; 
marine boilers, 2.26c; bar iron, 1.56c; 
soft steel bars, 1.76c; sheets, No. 28, 
black, 2.66c. 

Old Material. — Brokers who had 
sold short and have been endeavor- 
ing to cover their requirements have 
been responsible for a small advance 
in heavy melting steel, as there is 
nothing in the mil situation to war- 
rant such advance. Wrought turn- 
ings, borings and old steel axles are 
also higher, but the situation is 
otherwise unchanged. We quote gross 
tons, New York delivery: 


i CORE ci caG vo be sacaneee $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails, re-rolling....... - 14.50 to 15.00 
ee | eee eer ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Old car Wheels ....ccccsccccece 17.00 to 18.00 
Old iron car axles............ 17.00 to 17.50 
a a ae ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Se NEUE? MORNE: was 65s 00s sve ee 12.00 to 12.50 
i reer eee | 9.00 to 9.50 
SLED. o iie-od sd5400%0 > 0-55 5.00 to 5.50 
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Wrought turnings .............. 7.00 to 7.50 

BRORUW, OBOE OCTED. « os 6.0 56 00,0 0:50 14.00 to 14.50 

Railroad malleable ....... 0.00: 11.00 to 11.50 

Agricultural malleable .......... 10.00 to 10.50 

SOON NEI, cola 5 cairns sed 060% 0 0 10.00 to 10.50 

ee eee rer ew ee rere 9.50 to 10.00 
ST. LOUIS. 

Buying cf Pig Iron Confined to Small 
Quantities. 

Feb. 24. 
Pig Ircn—There was some little 


buying last week in small quantities 
iand by foundrymen who were in need 
of iron for their immediate require- 
ments. Prices remained the same, 
with, if any change, a firmer feeling. 
Most of the furnaces in the south en- 
tered orders at from $12.50 to $13.50, 
sirmingham basis for No. 2, a ma- 
jority of the orders having been book- 
ed at $13. 

contemplate 
10 days to two weeks, but they have 


One or two large interests 
purchasing pig iron for 
not gotten out their specifications. 
Our quotations f. o. b. 
to which $3.75 freight is to be added, 


Birmingham, 


follow: 

Pete ls i 4, i. aes ck 684 'e See $13.00 to 13.5 

Pet EON nog bs owe ooh eked 12.50 to 13.00 

iG. ee PME, WV bicvnGasecinawes 12.00 to 12.50 

NT Rc ae ey 11.50 to 12.00 
Coke.—The coke market remains 


quiet and there is very little new busi- 
ness in sight. The best Connellsville 


foundry coke is 


72-hour quoted at 
$2.75 to $3 f. 0. b. ovens, and other 
grades at from $2.25 to $2.50, ovens. 
Most of the ovens are asking higher 
prices to cover contracts. The freight 
rate to East St. Louis is $2.80 and to 
St. Louis, $2.90. Virginia and West 
Virginia f quoted at 


I coke is 
from $2.25 to $3 for prompt and fu- 


oundry 


ture shipment, and furnace coke at 
$2 to $2.25. The 
these fields is $2.80 to East St. Louis, 
$2.90 to St. Louis and $2.40 when des- 
tined beyond. - 


Old Material. No change has mani- 
Scrap iron 


freight rate from 


fested itself in prices. 


men remain somewhat uncertain about 


.the trend the market may take. Our 


quotations are as follows: 





Old car wheels, gross ton....... Gila awan $18.00 
Cast scrap, No. 1 R. R., net ton........ 11.00 
Cast scrap, heavy machinery, net ton.... 12.50 
Coase Sen TORE UME COR. 0.4 u.c es oe pam e'n 10.00 
cot ey ON, SOE RON 55.6 0.5.0 & 0652010 60d. 14.00 
Soi Je OR, MOE AON s 5.00 <s0n0s 8 8 este 12.50 
ee ree 6.00 
Miscellaneous steel rail, under 4 ft., net 

0 RI ES aE A TE eet PD ys 9.00 
Cast iron borings, free, net ton......... 4.00 
Duce Tee, Met TOR, . co 2sescasscnsccs 8.00 
ee: Se OR WEEN occ 0v.5. 5 0 ede c'ee dane 4.00 

BUFFALO. 





Increased Inquiry For Large Castings 
—Pig Iron Dull. 
Office of THe IRON TravDE REVIEW, 
932 Ellicott Square, Feb. 5. 
Pig Iron—A_ reduction of 0 
cents a ton in malleable Bessemer marks 


practically the only change in local prices 


wi 
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from those given last week. Though 
th's price is 20 cents higher than the 
schedule promulgated as a result of a 
recent meeting of furnace men in Cleve- 
land, whereby $17, plus the local switch- 
ing charge at point of destination (30 
cents in the case of Buffalo) was deter- 
mined on, thus making sales from Cleve- 
land or Pittsburg $17.30 f. o. b. Buffalo, 
the Buffalo furnace interests refuse to 
meet it for the local trade and state that 
they believe there is very little, if any, 
iron being shipped into this territory at 
such a figure, as the transportation 
charges thercon would leave little or no 
profit. They further state that they do 
not care to ship to Cleveland or any other 
point on a similar bas's; namely, $17.35 
in the case of Cleveland, but, on the 
other hand, adhere to $17.50 f. o. b. Buf- 
falo as their lowest figure. Sales and in- 
quiries continue on the same dead level. 
One large foundry here, however, reports 
an encouraging amount of inquiry for 
large steel castings, while another manu- 
facturing concern received orders Mon- 
day amounting to $75,000, mostly for auto- 


mobile accessories. We quote the fol- 
lowing for first half delivery, f. o. b. 
Buffalo: 
MO. fis.. SOGNHIY “oijoucutwnceoe $17.86 to 18.30 
NO, ese: “SORES se Sab dc Sen 17.30 to 17.80 
Re SO Da Pee a er 16.80 to 17.30 
iO) BO ROUMIOY Pica ceen esas aelen 16.30 to 16.80 
Malleable Bessemer .........c006 17.59 to 18.00 
ee a rere ry hee ree 16.00 to 16.50 
WHATCOEL t .nasces ch aeunedevassse% 23.00 to 24.00 
Finished Materials —The only new 
activ.ty in this line is reported from 


Canada, where a demand for steel billets 
has been created through the placing by 
the Grand Trunk R. R. of an order for 
car axles. The size of the order is not 
known. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Some Increase in Preduction of Pig 


Iron. 
Feb. 24. 
Alabama pig iron manufacturers 
continue to sell iron in small lots. 
Some producers are holding for $13 
for No. 2 foundry, but others are sell- 
ing as low as $12.50. The make has 


been improved some by the blowing 


in of two furnaces, the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co., now making 
iron at its No. 4 furnace at: North 


Birmingham and the Central Iron Co. 
producing iron with its Holt furnace 
in Tuskaloosa 

The 


been weakened some by the shutting 


county. 


home consumption of iron has 
down of the big cast iron: pipe plant 
of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., at Bessemer, in the 
3irmingham district. It is 
authority 
start up 


immediate 
given out on good 


that the 


very 


same company will 
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its big cast iron plant at Anniston 
which lately was put through a thor- 


ough repairing. 
BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
More Pig Iron Selling, But Prices 


Are Lower in Some Cases. 


Office of THE [Ron TRADE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 15. 


Pig iron business is rather difficult to 
this week, important circum- 
stances being apparently inconsistent. 
Undoubtedly, there was more iron sell- 
Birmingham exchange on 


estimate 


ing on the 
Thursday, but prices were lower by about 
1 shilling. Makers are anxious for or- 
ders, and quite ready to yield to pres- 
sure. The effect is being felt also in a 
decided cheapening of values in finished 
iron, This has brought down Northamp- 
ton prices for forge to 50s ($12.24), and 
Staffordshire common to the same price. 
In Cleveland, although business is dull, 
prices manage to keep up, today’s quota- 
tion being 48s 8d ($11.90) for No. 3. 
The same price is being accepted for 
forward buying. Stocks do not accumu- 
late, the increase for the month being only 
1,845 tons, a quite insignificant quantity. 
The odd feature of the week has been 
a rise of 6d for mixed hematite, namely 
from 57s ($13.94) to 57s 6d ($14.80). 
This is the first that has taken place 
since last summer and must be regarded 
as a good sign, especially in view of an 
stoppage in ship building 
The improvement 


impending 
through labor troubles, 
seems partly due to greater activity in 
the Sheffield rolling mills where some 
very good contracts have been given out. 
The heavy industries there are decidedly 
better off. 





METAL MARKET 


NEW YORK. 





Feb. 25. 


Copper.—The market has experi- 
enced a sharp decline, chiefly because 
of the determined effort to dispose of 
considerable quantities abroad, an ac- 
made _ possible 


complishment only 


through liberal price concessions. In 


this scramble for foreign orders, lit- 
tle business has been placed for do- 
mestic account. The London market 
has. steadily declined. We quote: 
Lake, 12c to 12%c; electrolytic, 12c 
to -1234c; casting, 117%c to 12%c. 
The base. price for sheets is 20c, for 


wire, 15'%c. 


Pig Tin.—Following the lead of a 
weak market, 
ruling lower for futures than for spot 
market has slumped 


business is 


London which is now 


metal, the local 


and current now. being 
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placed at about the level of  28c, 
though there is little going even at 
that figure. Heavy imports have 


removed the premium on spot deliy- 
eries. 

Pig Lead.—The situation continues 
practically unchanged. Current busi- 
ness is very light, but production has 
evidently been curtailed in corres- 
ponding degree and the market is 
steady at 3.75c, New York. 

Spelter—Improved inquiry from 
galvanizing interests has served to 
hold the market without change at 
4.80c to 485c, New York, with the 
outlook, if anything, slightly stronger. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is selling at 
9c to 9%c; Hallett’s at 834c to Ac, and 
ordinary brands at 8%c to 8%c. The 
market is dull and featureless. 


CHICAGO. 
: Feb. 25. 
The metal market was very soft 
during the week. Scarcely enough 


transactions were closed to establish 
prices and we quote without change 
from a week ago: 

Lake copper, 14c to 14%c; casting, 
13'%4c to 133%c; pig tin, 32c¢ te 32%c; 
spelter, 5c to 5.10c; pig lead, desilver- 
ized, 4c to 4.10c in 50-ton lots; cor- 
roding, 4.60c to 4.75c in 50-ton lots; 
car lots, 24%c per 100 pounds higher; 
sheet zinc, 7c list, f. o. b. LaSalle, in 
car lots of 600-pound casks; Cookson’s 
antimony, 12%4c to 13c; other grades, 


12c to 12%c. 
The market for old metals was 


without interest and prices have re- 
mained stationary. We quote to deal- 
ers as follows: 

Copper wire, 107£c; heavy copper, 
llc; light copper, 10c; heavy red 
brass, 10%c; heavy yellow brass, 8c; 
light brass, 5%4c; No. 1-red brass bor- 
ings, 8c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 
7c; brass clippings, 834c; tea lead, 
234c; lead scrap, 3%c; zinc, 33<c; tin 
pipe, 22c; tin foil, 18c; pewter, 15c; 
electrotype plates, free from wood, 
electrotype dross, 2%c; stereo- 
type plate, 4%4c; stereotype dross, 3c; 
prime slab zinc dross, $62 per ton. 


3%e; 


ST. LOUIS. 
Feb. 24. 

Lead and Zince.—Another advance 
was made in lead ‘and zine prices in 
the Joplin district last week. There 
was especial activity in zine ore at 
a price of $36 to $38 per ton of 60 
per cent zinc, elevating the price to 
$40 per ton. Lead ore sold as high 
as $52.50 per ton. The 
both ores was $1 a ton. 


advance on 
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DECREASED OPERATION. 

(Continued from page 395.) 
of Bessemer steel ingots in 1907 was 
3,302,009 gross tons, against 3,705,642 
tons in 1906, a decrease of 403,633 
tons. The maximum production of 
Bessemer steel rails by the makers 
of Bessemer ingots reached in 
1906, 

The following table gives the pro- 
by states of Bessemer steel 
rails by the producers of Bessemer 
steel ingots in the last four years. 
Included in the figures for 1907 are 
145,601 tons of rerolled or renewed 
rails rolled by companies which man- 
ufacture Bessemer ingots: 


was 


duction 
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prising to find that a corresponding 
increase in net earnings was not shown 
because expenses for repairs, etc., 
operate against such an improvement 
in depressed as well as prosperous 
periods. The available balance for 
dividend payment for the half year 
ending Dec. 31, 1907, constituting 
the first half of its fiscal year, was 
sufficient by more than $400,000 to 
pay the regular dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock for an entire year. The 
surplus applicable to dividends was 
about $1,807,000 or at the rate of $3,- 
734,000 a year. In October alone net 
earnings applicable to dividends reach- 
ed a new high record, $586,000, or at 





1904. 
States—Rails. Gross tons. 
REE” iso etak web ek s 6666 \'5.0' e'ps's 801,657 
DE Re. Sod vis eev winds cbs <0de ne 


1,283,031 


2,084,688 





1905. 1906. 1907. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
1,095,154 1,298,409 1,093,932 
2,040,575 2,407,233 2,208,077 
3,135,729 3,705,642 3,302,009 





In the following table the produc- 
tion of rails weighing 45 pounds and 
less than 85 pounds to the yard is 
separated from those weighing less 
than 45 pounds and over 85 pounds. 


Bessemer rails rolled by companies 
which do not make Bessemer ingots 
are not included: 


a rate of 35 per cent a year on pre- 
ferred stock. In December the com- 
pany operated on an average of 18 
per cent of its capacity. In January 
this had increased to 30 per cent. The 


stockholders of the company now 
number 2,700, the largest ever re- 
ported. 
45 pounds. 
and less 85 pounds Total. 
than 85. and over. Gross tons. 
560,730 407,373 1,093,932 
823,760 1,286,158 2,208,077 
1,384,490 1,693,531 3,302,009 





States—Rails. Under 45 
Gross tons. pounds. 
RUIN, sig hig’ san p's od cwaree's wees 125,829 
ST EL. 4-3 2 Si’ ob wine deeb eee S 98,159 
SN Sd cee ka eases 223,988 
The total production of rails in 
1907 will include rails made from 
open-hearth steel, rails rolled from 
purchased blooms, crop ends, and 
“seconds,” rails rerolled or renewed 


by non-producers of steel ingots, and 
iron rails. The total from these 
sources in 1906 amounted to 272,245 
tons, of which 186,413 tons were open- 


hearth steel rails, 85,817 tons were 
Bessemer -rails rolled by non-pro- 
ducers of Bessemer ingots, and 15 


tons were iron rails. In 1907 the to- 
tal from these sources will amount to 
about 335,000 tons, of which fully 
250,000 tons will be open-hearth rails, 
making the total rail production for 
that year about 3,637,000 tons, against 
an ascertained total of 3,977,887 tons 


in 1906. 


In 1907 this country exported 338,- 
906 tons of steel rails. No iron rails 
exported. We imported 3,752 
tons of iron and steel rails. 


were 


Republic Earnings.—Gross earnings 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for 
January showed a fair increase over 
those of December. It was not sur- 





Specializes Its Product.—Under the 
firm name of Griffith & Christ, the 
Avon St. Foundry of Rockford, III, is 
to remove its place of busincss to Cin- 
cinnati March 1 and there will engage 
in the manufacture of cone pulleys ex- 


clusively. Already a plant has been 
partially equipped in Cincinnati and 
some work is being shipped from 


there so that very shortly after the 
first of the month the new firm will 
be able to handle a full quota of bus- 
iness. This company has a molding 
machine method for making cone pul- 
leys which enables it to specialize in 
the manufacture of this one product to 
advantage. 


Low Fuel Consumption.—The Dun- 


bar Furnace Co.’s stack, No. 2, for 


14 consecutive days endng Feb. 22, 


of 1,976 


pounds of coke per ton of pig iron. 


had the average low ratio 


The iron averaged about 2 per cent 
This fur- 
by-product 


silicon and 0.029 sulphur. 
“Dunbar” 


nace uses the 


coke exclusively, which is made there 


in Semet-Solvay ovens. 
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FOR OPEN SHOP. 





Denver & Rio Grande Takes Stand 

Effective Mar. 14—Labor Notes. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road Co. has served notice upon em- 
ployes of its. shops, effective Mar. 14, 
that rules and regulations governing 
its employes will be abolished. This 
will abrogate the agreement with the 
mechanics in force since September, 
1906, for a closed shop, which is broken 
under a 30-day notice required by its 
terms. This is regarded as a forerun- 
ner of a reduction in wages. 

The Bullock Electric Co., Norwood, 
O., a branch of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has posted no- 
tice at its works that the plant will 
hereafter be run as an open shop. The 
local superintendent of the Bullock 
plant announces that because of a 
strike of iron molders in the plant of 
the Allis-Chalmers plant at Milwaukee 
for the past three years, the corpora- 
tion does not wish to employ union 
molders at the Norwood plant and 
have them pay strike benefits to main- 
union in the Milwaukee 
plant. 


tain molders 


the 
caused 


demands from 
striking stove mounters 
the stove interests of Detroit, Mich., 
a statement of condi- 
leading stove fac- 
normal condi- 


Recent new 


have 


to combine in 
The four 
tories say that under 
tions they employ between 6,000 and 
7,000 men. 
held in December, the right of the em- 
ployer at all times to lay off mounters 
for work and to 
discharge fon cause was disputed, the 
that until the 


tions. 


After a long conference 


whom there is no 
mounters demanding 

plants full the mounters 
should be employed in shifts. Pend- 
the settlement of this question, 
less than 200 men are depriving more 
than 6,000 wages 
which many of them need. 
therefore, decided 
allowed to 


resumed in 
ing 


earning 
The com- 
panies that 
until union are get 
out their goods and go to work, they 


men from 
have, 
men 
such goods as tare nec- 


will get out 


essary to fill orders with such men 
as are available. 
Despite efforts of the machinists 


formerly in the shops of the Erie rail- 
road to settle the strike inaugurated 
last May, representatives of the com- 
pany reiterate their statement that no- 
thing will induce the company to do 
away with piece work, but that it is 
willing to arbitrate the prices. There 
is little being done in the shops now. 

Justice Greenbaum, in the New York 
supreme court, handed down a de- 
cision upholding the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association of New York 
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City in its plan of campaign waged 
since 1900 against the labor unions 
that have gone on strike. The de- 
cision is against the Thompson-Star- 
rett Co. and the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., of Maryland, on bonds guarantee- 


ing the faithful adherence of the 
Thompson-Starrett Co. to the rules 
of the employers’ association. In 


1905 the Starrett company broke away 
from the association and employed 
brotherhood carpenters, although un- 
ion men had failed to agree to the 
terms laid down by the employers’ 
association. The bond of the Thomp- 
son-Starrett Co. was declared forfeit- 
ed by the court to the employers’ as- 
sociation. In his decision, Justice 
Greenbaum said: 


The agreement was designed to facili- 
tate the defendant company’s business 
operations and to prevent the ruinous and 
hazardous situations with which it had 
been confronted just prior to the time 
when it became a member of the associa- 
tion. The act of becoming a member be- 
ing in itself a lawful one and directly 
related to its corporate powers, it seems 
clear that it did not transcend its powers 
when it subscribed to the constitution of 
the association. 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
branch of the National Metal Trades 


Association will be held Mar. 4, when 


reports of the officers will be made 
and elections for the ensuing year 
held. 


In its quarterly bulletin made pub- 
lic some time ago, the New York 
state department of labor reports 
that there was a higher percentage of 
idleness among organized labor, in 
New York state at the end of Septem- 
ber last year than had been shown in 
any other year since 1907, it being 
10.07 per cent, as against 5.7, in 1906 
and 4.9 per cent in 1905. British re- 
turns show that 6 per cent of the 
workmen of union membership in the 
United Kingdom were unemployed in 


December, as compared with 49 in 
the same month of 1906. 
Equipment Companies Meet.-—Ap- 


proaching dividend meetings of various 
equipment companies will be awaited 
with much the investing 
public. Directors of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. are scheduled to 
meet for dividend action March 6; 
the American Locomotive directors 
will meet March 9, and the Railway 
Steel Spring directors will meet March 
19, all for the purpose of taking ac- 
tion 


interest by 


on dividends. 





John Fritz, the veteran engineer of 
Pa., been elected a 
the of trustees of 


has 
member of board 
Lehigh University. 


Bethlehem, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MIN- 
ING ENGINEERS MEETS. 

A number of topics of interest to 
those engaged in iron mining and 
its reduction were presented at the 
winter meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers held last 
week at the United Engineering build- 
ing in New York City. John Hays 
Hammond, president of the institute, 
was unable to be present, having just 
undergone a severe operation for ap- 
pendicitis at San Francisco, and Prof. 
Henry M. Howe, the senior vice pres- 
ident, was in ‘the chair at the opening 
session. A telegram of greeting was 
sent to Mr. Hammond by the assem- 
blage. 

At the initial session two interest- 
ing papers were read, one by Dr. R. 
W. Raymond being a tribute to Hum- 
boidt and Swedenborg and their ac- 
complishments in the mining field. 
David Rushmore, of the General 
Electric Co, Schefiectady, N. Y., 
spoke in a most entertaining manner 
on “Electric Power in Steel Mills.” 
This subject was handled in an ex- 
ceedingly broad manner, all the gen- 
eral phases of power generation and 
the application of electric energy to 
both small and large units being de- 
scribed. A large number of stereop- 
ticon views were shown to illustrate 
various applications. 

The second session was largely de- 
voted to a discussion on the “Physics 
of Steel,” which was considered in 
connection with a paper by James E. 
Howard on the work of the govern- 
mental testing laboratory at the 
Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Conn. 
Prof. Howe was prominent in this 
discussion, in the course of which 
some interesting explanations of cer- 
tain phenomena in the cooling of steel 
were offered. Slag films and their 


connection with rail breakages were 
also commented upon. 

The sessions continued through 
Friday, a considerable time being 


given over to excursions to the tun- 
nel operations and other points of 
engineering interest in the vicinity 
of New York. The attendance at this 
meeting, however, was’ not large. 


Car Service Dissolution.—The New 
England Car Service Association has 
voted to dissolve, effective Feb. 29, 
as the railroads which constitute the 
association will handle the business 
and they believe they can save be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000 a year. The. 
only signification attached to this move 
is that it is a step toward greater 
economy of operation on the part of 
the railroads involved. 
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GETTING ON A HIGHER PLANE. 

At the recent annual dinner of the 
Illinois Society of New York, Judge 
E. H. Gary, chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation and president of the so- 
ciety which he addressed, said: 


I want to state that the policy of the 
present administration, whether it be 
criticised or praised, whether its methods 
be regarded as satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory, has had a great and personal influ- 
ence on your president, who happens to 
occupy a position of great responsibility. 
In making this personal application to 
myself, I know that the reiteration of the 
oft-stated principles of the president .of 
the United States has increased my feel- 
ing of responsibility toward the stock- 
holders I represent, toward our com- 
petitors, toward business men and toward 
the public, and that our relations have 
been improved.. According to my belief, 
business is done on a better basis and on 
a higher plane because of what I have 
referred to. 

This is testimony of no small sig- 
nificance, showing in a very impres- 
sive manner that, in spite of all politi- 
cal and personal differences concern- 
ing the views of President Roosevelt 
and other leaders in the agitation 


against corrupt business methods, the 


movement for reform is making itself- 


felt in influencing in a salutary man- 


ner those leaders. in the business world 
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whose consciences have not been dead- 
ened. 

Many wrongs have been committed 
in the past decade not because men 
were more dishonest than in earlier 
years, but because they wandered, 
often unconsciously, from the straight 
path of square dealing. As the com- 
plexities of business have increased, 
and as we have gotten away from the 
simple business methods of the fath- 
ers, the application of the eighth com- 
mandment and thé golden rule has 
been more or less obscured. Some 
men who would not think of stealing 
a penny or a house and lot did not 
hesitate to engage in stock manipula- 
tion which amounted to robbery. The 
business world needed to be awakened 
to the fact that stealing is stealing, 
no matter how disguised. This awak- 
ening has come and given things a se- 
vere jolt, but it promises to be worth 
all it cost. This promise is found not 
merely in the words of men who 
speak frankly, as does Judge Gary, 
but also in the acts of many men of 
prominence. For example, the com- 
mittee which recently addressed a let- 
ter to the stockholders of ‘the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, proposing a re- 
organization of that company, plainly 
stated that the capital stock is too 
large; that “public sentiment has 
changed or is rapidly changing con- 
cerning the issue or the selling value 
of securities which are not represent- 
ed by properties of full and equal 
value.” Hence the stockholders are 
urged to favor a plan by which the 
capital will be so reduced as to repre- 
sent the actual value of the proper- 
ties. Following the issuing of the 
committee’s circular, a New York 
banking house issued a circular urging 
the acceptance of the plan of reorgani- 
zation ‘and saying: 


There is no question in our minds but 
that the company’s capitalization has al- 
ways been too large, and a reduction in 
this capitalization is undoubtedly only a 
forerunner of what will be done by other 
corporations in the near future, namely, 
the adjustment of capitalization to a basis 
which makes capital represent intrinsic 
value. 

This is only one instance of many 
which might be cited to show that 
the tendency of the times is to adjust 


business affairs in accordance with 
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sound principles. The present depres- 


sion will not scare anybody who really 
is anxious to see justice prevail. Some 
will suffer injury for a time, but the 
ultimate results will be helpful to all 
who are willing to do unto others as 
they would be done by. We believe 
Gov. Hughes was right in saying in 
his speech at Chicago last Saturday 
night that it is well to ttrace the 
causes that have produced the tem- 
porary slowing down of the wheels of 
industry and in then adding: 

But it is absolutely essential that we 
should have the tonic of a wholesome 
confidence. Not the confidence of ig- 
norance or ind fference, blind to wrong 
and deaf to appeals against injustice, but 
the confidence which is inspired by the 
vision of the forces of right and a just 
appreciation of our material and moral 
strength. Pessimists. and cynics cannot 
develop this country. We must have 
confidence in the stability of our institu- 
tions, in the san‘ty of the people, and in 
their realization of what underlies. our 
prosperity. We must take account of 
progress in education; the dissemination 
of information; the increased capacity 
for discriminating judgments; the up- 
lifting power of the myriad efforts which 
in every community make for better liv- 
ing and h’gher standards of conduct. We 
are far from perfect, and it is well that 
we should be stirred by the daily revela- 
tions of weakness and of vice. But 
there is no occasion for misgiving. To 
distrust the future in this land of oppor- 
tunity, of educational privileges so eager- 
ly seized, of moral influences so wide- 
spread and effective, is to despair of hu- 
manity itself. Here progress is the child 
of aspiration wedded to common sense. 
Let us dismiss vague alarms and go for- 
ward with calm confidence in the integ- 
rity and destiny of the American people. 


RECORD IRON ORE PRODUC- 
TION. 

The United States geological survey 
announces that it has received returns 
of production of iron ore in 1907 from 
producers known to represent about half 
the output of the country, and that these 
returns indicate that the total produc- 
tion in 1907 will be found to lie between 
the limits of 52,000,000 and 54,000,000 long 
tons. Assuming 53,000,000 tons, the total 
will compare as follows with the previ- 
ous years for which complete statistics 
were gathered: 

1870, 3,031,891; 1880, 7,120,362: 1889, 
14,518,041; 1890, 16,036,043; 1891, 14,591,- 
178; 1892, 16,296,666; 1893, 11,587,629; 
1894, 11,879,679; 1895, 15,957,614; 1896, 
16,005,449; 1897, 17,518,046; 1898, 19,433,- 
716; 1899, 24,683,173; 1900, 27,553,161; 
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1901, 28,887,479; 1902, 35,554,135; 1963, 
35,019,308; 1904, 27,644,330; 1905, 42,526,- 
133; 1906, 47,749,728; 1907, estimated, 
53,000,000. 

The publication of the full statistics 
of Lake Superior ore sh’pments during 
1907 in Tue Iron TRAvE REVIEW of Feb. 
6, showing an increase of more than 3,- 
700,000 tons from 1906, had indicated the 
prospect of an increase greater than this 
for the production of the entire country. 
The Lake Superior shipments (includ:ng 
all-rail) were 38,523,439 tons in 1906, and 
42,245,070 tons in 1907. The gain in 
production of Lake Superior ores was 
probably in the neighboorhood of 5,000, 
000 tons, against an increase of shipments 
of 3,700,000 tons. 

The survey notes that production of 
the Lake Superior region increased near- 
ly 15 per cent, of the northern and north- 
eastern district about 8 per cent, and of 
the southern district about 4 per cent, 
while the figures for the western dis- 
trict, still quite incomplete, appear to 
indicate little or no gain. From this a 
comparison of the different districts may 
be made as follows, usng the exact fig- 
ures for 1906 and rough approximations 


for 1907: 


Iron Ore Production by Districts. 





1906. 1907. 
Lake Superior .... 38,035,084 43,000,000 
SONENGTE ove 0s oc §,325,710 6,500,000 
Northeastern ..... 2,582,666 2,700,000 
WY CRUCTID So. iiale asics ese 806,268 ~- 800,000 
WONG ois ve exe 47,749,728 53,000,000 


It might be thought that a gain of 
5,250,000 tons in iron ore production was 
more than prospective requirements, but 
such was not the case. The production 
of 47,749,728 tons of iron ore in 1906 
was referable not to the 25,307,191 tons 
of pig iron made in that year, nor* yet 
exactly referable to the 26,202,985 tons 
made from July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907, 
but rather to about 26,000,000 tons, al- 
lowing for the lapping of the Lake Su- 
perior production, but not of other pro- 
duction. Now the pig iron production in 
the second half of 1907 would have been 
about 13,875,000 tons had there not been 
the sudden curtailment in November and 
December, and the country came up to 
Jan. 1, 1908, with an annual capacity of 
28,000,000 tons, making 14,000,000 tons 
for the first half of this year. New fur- 


naces then building, however, would have 
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added about 875,000 tons to the half year, 
making it 14,875,000 tons, and this, with 
13,875,000 tons in the second half of 1907 
would have made 28,750,000 tons for the 
twelvemonth July 1, 1907, to June 30, 
1908, a gain of 2,750,000 tons over the 
26,000,000 tons upon which the 1906 ore 
production was based, and this gain in 
pig iron would call for an even 5,000,000- 
ton increase in iron ore, which is only 
a tr-fle under the gain which the incom- 
plete returns appear to indicate. 

It appears, then, that the iron ore pro- 
duction of 1907 did not suffer to any dis- 
cernible extent from the wet blanket 
which was thrown over the iron trade 
late in the year. Iron ore production 
could have been affected only by antici- 
pation, and it appears that there was 
none of this. 

Iron ore production in 1908 will show 
a very sharp decline from 1907, much 
sharper than will pig iron production, as 
1908 p’g iron production will be com- 
parable with the 25,781,361 tons actually 
made in 1907, while 1908 iron ore pro- 
duction will be comparable with 53,000,- 
000 tons produced in 1907, which produc- 
tion was based upon a prospective make 
of something like 28,750,000 tons of pg 
iron, and will, in addition to that, suffer 
by reason of the enormous stocks which 
have been accumulated. Should there 
be no mining this year based on the 
expectation of a large increase in pig 
iron production in the first half of next 
year, this year’s total will probably be 
almost insignificant, as can be seen read- 
ily. While there was a prospect of 28,- 
750,000 tons of pig iron being made in 
the twelvemonth from July 1 last, the 
first six months of the twelvemonth 
showed only 12,300,000 tons. Assum- 
ing, merely for illustration, that this year’s 
production will be 20,000,000 tons—which 
would be only a little over a 20 per cent 
decline from 1907—this would be, say 
9,000,000, and 11,000,000 tons for the two 
halves of the year, making 22,300,000 tons 
for the twelvemonth beginning July 1, 
1907, when 28,750,000 tons was provided 
for, a surplus of ore for 6,500,000 tons of 
pig iron already, and with grave doubts 
whether the prospect of pig iron made 
for the twelvemonth beginning July 1 
next will be at all in line with the 28,- 
750,000-ton rate on which the 1907 iron 


ore production was based. 
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“DIP” AND “PITCH” IN MINING 
LITERATURE. 

At the February meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers the subject of properly using 
the terms “dip” and “pitch” in de- 
scribing the lay of an ore body or 
formation was introduced by R. W. 
Raymond. Attention had been called 
by Prof. Henry Louis, of Great 
Britain, to the rather free use of these 
terms in that country and to the er- 
rors which wou!d naturally result 
from a description which might mean 
formations in two entirely different 
positions. It was pointed out at the 
February meeting that the definite 
meanings of pitch and dip were pretty 
generally recognized in this country 
and that their proper usage was 
common practice. At the same time 
there is a decided tendency among 
mining men of this country to use 
the terms interchangeably, if not in tech- 
nical papers, at least in popular litera- 
ture and conversation. Even under 
these latter circumstances accuracy is 
sufficiently desirable and the chance 
of giving wrong impressions suffi- 
ciently great to warrant the cultiva- 
tion of a familiar knowledge of the 
correct definition of the two words. 

As used properly in the literature 
of ore bodies the tangle of pitch, like 
that of the dip is always measured 
from the horizontal. The dip is al- 
ways taken at. right angles to the 
strike and the pitch is taken on the 
plane of the dip and in the directioa 
of the strike. 


American Screw Earnings.—The an- 
nual report of the American Screw 
Co., Providence, R. I. for 1907, 
showed an addition to surplus Jan. 
1, 1908, .of $162,640. Added to the sur- 
plus of $1,281,848 of Jan. 1, 1907, this 
brought the total surplus up to $1,444,- 
489. The total-of quick assets is 
$1,924,431. The stockholders at the 
annual meeting voted to buy 7,500 
shares, the larger portion of 9,487 
shares held by the Union Trust Co. 


The March meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
to be held on the evening of March 
10, will be addressed on the subject of 
“The Steam Path of the Steam Turbine,” 
by Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, profes- 
sor of electrical engineering at Union 
University and past president of the 
A. [.-E.-E. 


The Cincinnati Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation is making preparations for its 
annual dinner which will be held at 
the Business Men’s Club, March 5 
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STRONG POSITION 





Held by Lackawanna Steel Co. in a 
Period of Depression. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. has is- 
sued its annual report for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1907. The income ac- 
count compares as follows: 

1907 Changes. 

Gr. sales & earn. $33,011,410 Inc. $4,021,771 

Mfg. & prod. cost & 
operating exp. 


26,388,013 Inc. 3,172,661 


Mfg. & op. net $6,623,397. Inc. $ 849,110 





Other inc. divs., etc. 607,661 Dec. 48,467 
Total income. $7,231,058 Inc. $ -800,643 
Genl, exp., taxes, 

com., etc., 799,604 Ine. 216,148 


Bal. of net income $6,431,454 Inc. $ 584,495 
Approp. for sk. fd., 





rep., etc. 1,731,981 Ine. 361,295 
Balance $4,699,473 Inc. $ 223,200 
Int. rentals, roy., etc. 2,255,627 Inc. 622,813 
Surplus $2,443,846 Dec. $ 399,613 


Approp. for further 
im. & re. 


Dec. $ 735,519 


Sur. for year. $2,443,846 Inc. $ 335,906 
This surplus is equal to 7.03 per 
cent on the $34,721,400 outstanding 
capital stock. President E. A. S. 
Clarke, in presenting the directors’ re- 
port, said: 

It is with no small satisfaction that 
your directors report your company 
as being in the period of acute depres- 
sion marking the close of the year, in 
strong financial and physical condition. 
The first nine months of 1907 gave op- 
portunity for operating all of your 
various properties to their full extent, 
but the last quarter saw them entirely 
closed down or operating on a greatly 
reduced basis. All of your properties 
are in exceilent physical condition. 

It has seemed wise to your direct- 
ors, Owing to general financial and 
trade conditions,. not to consider the 
declaration of any dividend on stock, 
although the earnings would otherwise 
have warranted it. 

It will be noticed in comparing with 
the report for 1906, that no deduction 
has been made from income for re- 
duction of expenses during organiza- 
tion period. Since your company was 
formed there have been valuable ac- 
cretions to its physical property which 
are not represented .on its books, the 
property accounts of Lackawanna 
Steel Co. as they uow stand repre- 
senting only the actual cost of the 
tangible properties acquired or con- 
structed. It is the intention of your 
directors, during the year now cur- 
rent, to have a reasonable valuation 
placed on these accretions, and spread 
on the books, and tv apply the credit 
so arising towards the extinguishment 
of organization expenses, discounts and 
commission on bonds, etc., now car- 
ried on the books; and at the same 
time to adopt a definite plan for dis-, 
posing of the balance, if any, which 
may then remain in those accounts. 


Urge Assent to Plan.—Following the 
issuance of a circular to stockholders 
of the American steel foundries by 
directors, including Judge E. H. Gary 
urging their assent to the plan or re- 
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ducing the capital stock of the corpor- 
ation, the New York banking house 
of Swartwout & Appensellar has is- 
sued another circular to shareholders 
urging them to accept the plan or 
reorganization. 


PORTLAND CEMENT PRODUC- 
TION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Returns from 87 plants have been re- 
ceived by the United States geologi- 
cal survey, representing over 95 per 
cent of the Portland cement produc- 
tion of the United States. These 
indicate that the total output of Port- 
land cement in the United States in 
the year 1907 was about 48,000,000 
barrels, compared with an output of 
46,463,424 barreis in 1906 and 35,246,- 
812 barrels in 1905. While the pro- 
duction in 1907 shows an _ increase 
over that of 1906, yet this increase 
is slight as compared with the rate of 
past annual gains in the cement in- 
dustry, showing that Portland cement 
production has now reached a stage 
in its development where it is prompt- 
ly and directly affected by general 
business conditions. Existing Ameri- 
can plants now have a total capacity 
of about 60,000,000 barrels a year, and 
it seems unlikely that more than two- 
thirds of this total capacity can be 

operated profitably in 1908. 


RECEIVERS DISCHARGED. 

The receivers of the Westinghouse 
Nernst Lamp Co., Theodore W. Sie- 
mon and Drury W. Cooper, hav- 
ing made a profit for the com- 
pany of $34,129 in two months, were 
ordered by Judge Lanning of the 
United States circuit court at Tren- 
ton, N. J., Feb. 24, to turn back the 
business to the company. Creditors 
with claims under $200 will be paid at 
once and the others Jan. 1 next. This 
is said to be one of the most suc- 
cessful receiverships on record. 

The reorganization committee of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. has agreed on a plan 
for the readjustment of the company’s 
finances. An issue of $35,000,000 first 
mortgage and collateral trust 5 per 
cent bonds will be exchanged for about 
$14,500,000 of floating debt, about 
$2,000,000 of 5 per cent certificates 
due 1931, and about $18,500,000 of 
convertable 5s of 1931 ‘at face value. 
The plan also contemplates the raising 
of $7,000,000 cash for working capital. 
Holders of collateral notes due Aug. 
1, 1910, and Oct. 1, 1917, aggregating 
$8,750,000, are not offered an oppor- 
tunity to exchange them for the new 
bonds. 
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ADDS NEW TUBE MILL. 





Parkesburg Iron Co. is Constructing 
Important Addition to Plant. 

The Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkes- 
burg, Chester county, Pa., maker of 
high grade boiler tube skelp iron, is 
making an important addition to its 
plant. A tube mill, one bending and 
two welding furnaces are being con- 
structed with plans open so that two 
additional welding furnaces may be 
built at some other time. The dimen- 
sions of main building are 85 x 
475 feet, a boiler house 40 x 75 feet, 
power house 40 x 100 feet, with five 
gas producers, coal trestle, sidings, 
etc. It is proposed to manufacture 
tubes up to and including 6 inches. 
The machinery in the new portion is 
electrically driven with a 220-volt di- 
rect current. 

The contract for the construction of 
the main building and the rof of 
the power and engine houses has been 
awarded the Phoenix Iron Co., of 
Phoenixville, Pa. for the gas _ pro- 
ducers, furnace stacks and gas sewers, 
to S. R. Smythe & Co., Pittsburg; 
machinery, motors, etc. to the Uni- 
ted Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburg; boilers, to the Maxim Boi!- 
er Co. The main engine will be a 
Buckeye cross-compound, and_ the 
main generator will be a Westing- 
house 500-kilowatt, the light plant 
being a Westinghouse contract. The 
concrete contract has been awarded 
to P. McManus, of Philadelphia, and 
the brick work, boiler and power house 
to Dunleavy Bros. of Coatesville, Pa., 
the grading and filling to Morris Jack- 
son, Parkesburg, Pa. A number of 
other contracts, such as for cranes, 
etc., have been awarded William Se’l 
ers & Co., Philadelphia. The mill is 
situated on land where it will be 
necessary to fill, so that the excava- 
tion will be very slight, and the en- 
tire furnace construction with the 
exception of the foundation, will be 
ab ve the present ground tevel, 


The plant of the Quinn Furnace Co., 
Gadsden, Ala, was not sold Feb. 17 
according to the original advertise- 
ment, as Federal Judge Sheppard is- 
sued an order restraining the sale in 
compliance with a petition from the 
company’s creditors. 


Thirty-six railroads reported the 
gross earnings for the first week of 
February to be $6,955,732, a decrease 
of $980,876, or 12.35 per cent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 


last year. 
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EMPLOYERS ASK BOYCOTT. 
San Francisco Manufacturers Seek to 
Promote Strike of Structural 
Unionists. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


San Francisco, Feb. 20.—The newest 
phase in the industrial situation of 
San Francisco is the strike threatened 
by employers and the subsequent boy- 
cott on non-union manufactured iron. 
Strange as it may appear to eastern 
people, it is a fact that a committee of 
the iron founders and manufacturers of 
San Francisco and its vicinity not only 
asks the unions to boycott all struc- 
tural iron made by non-union labor, 
but insists that the unions urge upon 
the central councils to enforce the 
boycott. 


A conference between a committee 
representing one branch of the Cali- 
fornia Metlal Trades Association and 
committees from the Housesmiths and 
Architectural Iron Workers’ unions of 
San Francisco and Oakland was held 
last Saturday in the rooms of the 
Metal Trades Association, for the pur- 
pose, as was stated, of promoting 
home industry. The manufacturers 
complained that the local union men 
handle structural iron manufactured in 
eastern factories by non-union labor, 
at a wage below that prevailing in San 
Francisco, and that the local manu- 
facturers cannot possibly compete at 
such odds. They pointed out that Cal- 
ifornia, with its abundance of iron ore 
and foundries capable of supplying all 
requirements, is deprived of the busi- 
ness and local manufacturers are driv- 
en to ruin. They complained of the 
injustice inflicted by union men upon 
their fellow unionists, by depriving 
them of the chance to work and earn 
good wages, because the union men 
handle material made by non-unionists 
in the east at a low wage. The manu- 
facturers claimed that the unions and 
the building trades council are incon- 
sistent in handling the imported arti- 
cles, which drive many wage earners 
out of work. They asked the union- 
ists to urge the council to enforce its 
rule forbidding union men to handle 
non-union made goods, which will re- 
sult in keeping the trade at home and 
providing work for thousands of union 
men who are now idle. It was shown 
that 25 large hotel and office buildings 
are now in course of construction in 
San Francisco, in which many thou- 
sands of tons of structural iron are 
used, all manufactured in the east by 
non-union labor. The delegates from 
the unions promised to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the council at 


its next weekly meeting, and urge 
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that the rule against non-union made 
iron be enforced. 

If the council heeds the demand of 
the unions interested, it will stop work 
on many large structures, and deprive 
thousands of building mechanics of 
work. Structural iron workers, sheet 
metal workers and mechanics in kind- 
red lines are busy, while there are 
many carpenters, bricklayers and paint- 
ers idle. The foundries, though busi- 
ness has increased lately, are far from 
being crowded with work, and do not 
like to see the work sent away from 
home, when the facilities for handling 
the work are ample, and the higher 
wages alone in California drive the 
work from the home market. 


UNION SWITCH EARNINGS 
SHOW INCREASE. 

Net profits of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1907, were $1,024,- 
842 against $1,055,332 for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. The earnings compare 
as follows: 











1907. 1906, 1905. 
Gross $5,023,599 $5,057,111 $2,979,151 
All expenses 3,998,757 4,001,779 2,569,484 
Net profits $1,024,842 $1,055,332 $ 409,667 
Dividends 299,712 209,474 169,696 
Balance $ 725,130 $ 845,858 $ 238,971 
Reductions 75,532 38,956 70,234 
Surplus $ 649,598 $ 806,902 $ 169,737 


The total assets of the company are 
shown to be $5,806,174 against $4,967,- 
914 in 1906. The liabilities including 
the common and_ preferred stocks, 
bonds, accounts payable and unclaimed 
dividends amount to $3,050,289 leaving 
the final surplus $2,755,886. 

The annual meeting of the company 
will be held March 10 in the Westing- 
house building, Pittsburg, and the fol- 
lowing will be voted on: For presi- 
dent, George Westinghouse; for direc- 
tors, George Westinghouse, Robert 
Pitcairn, Wm. McConway, George C. 
Smith, Thos. Rodd, Henry G. Prout 
and John B. Jackson. 


Producer-Gas Cost—An exhaustive 
inquiry as to the cost and possibilities 
of producer-gas was recently underta- 
ken by the Toronto Globe in the course 
of which plants in many localities 
were visited and data procured. The 
conclusion arrived at is that reckon- 
ing all costs and allowing $5 a ton 
for fuel, producer-gas should be pro- 
duced at not more than $20 per horse- 
power per annum for a 10-hour day. 
The increasing use of this power is 
likely to have an important bearing on 
the movement for supplying the cities 
and towns of western Ontario with 
electric power from Niagara Falls 
with the co-operation of the Ontario 
government. 


LARGEST IN HISTORY. 





J. G. Brill Co. Net Earnings For 1907 
Were Four Times Dividend 
Requirements. 

The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, 
builders of street railway cars, re- 
corded the largest output of business 
in any year in the history of the com- 
pany in its annual report for 1907, 
The gross business reached $9,221,825. 
This total included the results of op- 
erations of five plants located in Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and Springfield, Mass., 
this latter plant, that of the Wason 
Mfg. Co., being acquired April 1, 1907. 
The increase in the 1907 output of the 
four old plants which were owned in 
1906 was $1,403,491. The company 
charged off for depreciation, $120,441 
and for repairs, tools, machinery, etc., 
$180,250, leaving net profits of $1,368,- 
949. Out of these net earnings divi- 
dends on its preferred stock amount- 
ing to $228,725 were paid and divi- 
dends on the common stock of $146,- 
849, leavinga balance of $993,375 which 
has been credited to surplus. The sur- 
plus account now amounts to $1,703,- 
104. The company’s net profit almost 
equalled four times its annual dividend 
requirements on its preferred stock. 


NOVA SCOTIA STEEL’S ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


The following report of the Nova 
Scotia Steel Co., New Glasgow, N. S., 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1907, has 
been issued showing the earnings: 
Gross profits, $944,791; interest on 
bonds, $266,885, leaving a balance of 
$677,906, as compared with $704,643 in 
1906 and $311,729 in 1905. The net 
profits of $403,478, less preferred divi- 
dends of $82,400 and common divi- 
dends of $299,256, leaves a surplus for 
the year of $21,822. 


Old Plant Abandoned—The old 
Ahrens Fire Engine building plant on 
Webster street, Cincinnati, the pioneer 
manufacturing business of its kind in 
the world, which is now the property 
of the American LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Co., has been abandoned, and the 
business is being removed to the El- 
mira, N. Y., plant, the ‘headquarters 
of the company. Christ Ahrens be- 
gan the manufacture of fire engines in 
an old Dutch church on that site in 
1868, and in 1888 he erected the pres- 
ent building. Some years ago the 
plant was sold to the American’ La- 
France Co., and recently the Ahrens 
interests in that company withdrew 
and started an independent fire engine 
plant in Cincinnati. 
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DEATH OF ALFRED BALDWIN, 
BRITISH STEEL MASTER. 

Alfred Baldwin, M. P., one of the 
most distinguished and successful of 
the small group of British steel mas- 
ters, died unexpectedly at his Lon- 
don residence, Kensington Palace Man- 
sions, Feb. 14. 

Mr. Baldwin was a man of conspicu- 
and had a large share in 
important steel enterprises. Born in 
1841, the was the son of a Stourport 
ironmaster, George Baldwin. On the 
foundation of E. P. Baldwin & Co., 
Wilden, he built up a great combina- 
tion of industries commencing with 


ous ability, 


coal mining and passing through the 
production of iron and steel, to tin- 
plates and galvanized sheets. Five 
years ago he initiated the syndicate of 
Baldwin’s Ltd., amalgamating E. P. & 
W. Baldwin; Wright, Butler & Co.; 
Alfred Baldwin & Co.; Bryn Navig: 
tion Colliery, and the Blackwall Ga 
vanized Iron Co. He had a large 
share in the Welsh tinplate syndicate 


l- 
1 
l- 


which attracted so much attention two 
months ago. The authorized capital 
of Baldwin’s Ltd., was £850,000, of 
which £800,000 had been paid up, and 
there were debentures of £250,000, 
making the total issued capital £1,100,- 
000. Mr. Baldwin had continuously sat 
in parliament as a Conservative for 
West Worcestershire since 1892. 

P. J. Congdon, well known as the 
inventor of tthe shoe lace tip, died 
Feb. 15 at his home in Providence, 
aged 8]. 

Sebastian Brand, aged 78 
founder of the Brand Stove Works, 
Milwaukee, is dead after an extended 
illness, the funeral being held Feb. 10. 

Ernest Cady, one of the founders 


years, 


and for many years an officer of the 
Pratt & Cady Co., Hartford, Conn., 
died Feb. 16 of heart failure. He was 
65 years of age and at one time was 
lieutenant governor of Connecticut. 

Lewis H, Taylor, honorary presi- 
dent of the Taylor Iron & Steel Co, 
died last week at his home at High 
Bridge, N. J., tat an advanced age. 
He had been connected with this com- 
pany for a long period. 

Loyal L. Smith, 
John W. Gates, Isaac Elwood and 
others in the formation of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., died Feb. 11 
in Atlantic City, aged 51 years. He 
was born in Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
removed to New York from Chicago 
10 years ago. 

Cyrus A. Taft, until recently agent of 
the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., died Feb. 7 of pneumonia. He 
was in his fifty-second year, and was ob- 


associated with 
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liged to resign his position as agent of 
the works on account of poor health. 
In 1888 Mr. Taft succeeded his father, 
Gustavus E. Taft, as the agent of the 
Whitin works. 

Frank M. Ross, a well known engi- 
neer, died at New Orleans following 
an operation Feb. 17. Mr. Ross had 
been prominent in Pittsburg business 
circles, and at one time was secretary 
of Graff, Bennett & Co., iron manu- 
facturers. Interment took place at 
Pittsburg. 

Theodore Smith, 
founder of the Theodore Smith & 
Sons Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J., 
died Feb. 11 at his home in that city, 
His company built the 


president and 


aged 70 years. 
first five dredges used in the building 
of the Panama canal. It also origin- 
ated the clam shell dredge. 

Gwynn Garnett Jr., president of the 
National Vending Machine Co., died 
Feb. 19 in Chicago, aged 31 years. 

Thomas S. Loughlin, of the firm of 
T. S. Loughlin & Co., Portland, Me., 
one of thé largest manufacturers of 
ship chandlery in the country, was 
found dead in a large tank partially 
filled with water, in the works. It is 
thought he was going about the plant 
late Saturday, Feb. 15, and was seized 
with vertigo and fell into the tank. He 
was widely and favorably known and 
frequently appeared before congres- 
sional committees as a tariff expert. 
Mr. Loughlin was 63 years old and up 
to the time of his death was actively 
employed in his business. 


PERSONALS. 





J. H. Reed, T. H. Giben and James 
L. Wallace have been re-elected direc- 
tors of the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Among the manufacturers who 
sailed this week for Europe were 
Frank H. Buhl and Daniel G. Reid. 

Julian V. Wright, assistant commis- 
sioner of the National Metal Trades 
Association, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect April 1. 

Sterling W. Hubbard, manager of 
the Cleveland office of Rogers, Brown 
& Co., sailed on the Canopic last Sat- 
urday on a trip of six weeks on the 
Mediterranean. He was accompanied 
by his bride. 

John A. Topping, chairman of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. leaves 
the last of this week for a few weeks 
in the south, most of the time at Mi- 
ami, Fla. This is the first vacation 
he has taken since becoming con- 
nected with the Republic company. 
“Charles L. Miner, formerly the Chi- 
cago representative for Matthew Addy 
& Co., is now associated with Pick- 
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ands, Brown & Co., in their Chicago 
office. Mr. Miner has been succeeded 
in the office of Matthew Addy & Co. 
by E. F. Axner, his associate for some 
time past. 

John B. Maus, formerly of Kelley, 
Maus & Co., Chicago, has become as- 
sociated with the Wolff-Lane Hard- 
ware Co., Pittsburg, as secretary and 
Mr. Maus has be- 
interested in the 


general manager. 
come financially 
Wolff-Lane Co. 

William Singleton, who was recently 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Capital Lock Nut & Washer Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., is well known in iron cir- 
cles over the central west. He was 
connected with the firm of King, Gil- 
bert & Warner, and later with the 
Columbus offices of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. 

Harry W. Nutt has been appointed 
general sales agent for the New Eng- 
land district of the General Fire Proof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, and will have 
offices at 161 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Nutt has acted during past 
years, as assistant general sales agent 
for the American Steel Roof Co., sec- 
retary of the Tube & Stamping Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and vice president 
of the Superior Steel Co., Pittsburg. 

William E. 
connected with the Allis-Chalmers and 
Edward P. Allis companies, Milwau- 
kee, has resigned as head of the steam 


department. Mn Dodds was 


Dodds, for many years 


engine 


closely associated with Edwin Reyn 
olds while Mr. Reynolds was still an 
active member of the forces of these 


two companies. He will take a trip 
through the south before engaging 
again in business. 

Following the death by suicide of 
John F. 
Thomas A. Edison Companies, Orange, 
N. a3 Alphonse Westee, 


auditor of the companies, has been 


Randolph, treasurer of the 
secretary and 


elected treasurer of all the Edison 
companies, in addition to his other 
duties. Mr. Westee was born in 
Brooklyn in 1865, and entered Mr. Ed- 
ison’s employ ‘as an office boy in 
New York when he was 17. He has 
been the auditor of the companies for 


about 14 years. 


Officers Elected.—The Philadelphia 
Machinery Supply & Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on Feb. 


19, and elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, A. M. Maddock; vice-president, 
W. G. Shipley; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank Cload. The annual banquet 


of the association will be held on 


March 19 
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TWO NEW ROLLING MILL TABLES FOR THE 
INDIANA STEEL CO. AND THE 
LA BELLE IRON WORKS 


The United Engineering & Foundry 
Co.’s_  Frank-Kneeland Department, 
Pittsburg, has completed and exhibited 
to the friends of the company on Feb. 
25 a set of lifting tables for use at the 
three-high blooming mill of the Indi- 
ana Steel Co. rail mill. The ingot, 
after leaving the soaking pits, passes 
through four stands of 40-inch two- 
high blooming mills, set tandem, so 
that the ingot passes directly from 
stand No. 1 to stand No. 2, and so 
on. After leaving the fourth stand, 
it comes on to the adjacent lifting 
table and is delivered to the three- 
high blooming mill. The size of the 
billet reaching the blooming mill is 
approximately 15 inches x 15 inches, 
and weighs about 8,000 pounds. The 
tables are intended to work rapidly, 
and to be of thoroughly substantial 
construction. In developing the de- 
sign, it proved necessary to make the 
entire outfit very heavy, especially the 
foundation connections. In designing 
the tables, the limiting features were 
to reduce the total depth as much as 
possible, on account of avoiding deep 
pits which might approach too close 
to the water level, and to maintain as 
light and strong as possible the lift- 
ing portion, with the idea of increasing 
the rapidity of action. 

The tables are equipped with auto- 
matic manipulating devices which op- 
erate by the motion of the table, so 
that the only controlling devices nec- 
essary are those for raising and lower- 
ing the tables and for operating the 
rollers. 

The lifting of the table is accom- 
plished by a 250-horsepower Westing- 
house electric motor, designed for 
heavy torque and geared to a crank 
shaft which operates the tables through 
a link and bell crank motion. As the 
scale from the rolling will be heavy at 
this point, it was deemed advisable 
to have the operating mechanism away 
from beneath the table. This is ac- 
complished by an arrangement of 
shafts with rockers. The extension of 
the rock shafts necessitated more than 
two bearings, and it was decided to 
use four bearings, two supporting the 
weight of the table, and two taking 
the thrust of the lifting arrangement 
on each rock shaft. In order to avoid 
the necessity of absolute alignment of 
the four bearings, Oldham couplings 
were introduced between the two sets 


of bearings. This coupling is an adap- 
tation of an old method and gives the 
effect of a universal joint, and at the 
same time maintains great mechanical 
strength. In the design of this coupling 
it was provided that the central plate 
should have two large tongues at right 
angles, one of which engages each of 
the coupling discs. No bolts are used 
between the two faces of the coupling, 
although holes are provided to insert 
bolts in case of damage to the tongues. 

As the table is to operate rapidly, a 
thorough balancing device is neces- 
sary in order that the motor may start 
and stop quickly. This is accomplished 
by attaching two hydraulic cylinders 
to the rock shafts through levers and 
links, the cylinders receiving their 
pressure from a tank partially full of 
water and partially full of air at about 
500 pounds per square inch pressure. 
The tanks are large enough to be en- 
tirely filled with air at 100 pounds per 
square inch pressure, and then pumped 
up with water to 500 pounds per 
square inch when the tables are down. 
When the table rises the tanks are so 
proportioned that the pressure falls to 
about 300 pounds per square inch. The 
cylinders are large enough to overbal- 
ance the tables about 25 per cent with 
500 pounds per square inch pressure 
on the rams, and with a drop of pres- 
sure to 300 pounds per square inch, the 
tables are about 25 per cent underbal- 
anced. The result of this arrangement 
is that, when the motor starts lifting, 
the table is overbalanced and there is 
a large excess of torque, tending to 
accelerate the motion of the table. 
When the table approaches the top po- 
sition, the balance is decreased so that 
there is an excess of torque tending to 
stop the table. On the downward mo- 
tion the underbalance assists in accel- 
erating the tables, and at the bottom 
the overbalance assists in stopping 
them. It is expected that the tables 
will rise through the 40-inch travel in 
about two seconds. 

On the end of the motor shaft is 
attached a Cutler-Hammer disc brake 
arranged so that, as soon as the pow- 
er is cut off the motor, the brake takes 
hold. The Cutler-Hammer Co. fur- 
nished the controlling apparatus which 
controls the motor through various 
connections of the field magnet and 
armature, so as to furnish several au- 
tomatic changes of connections when 


stopping and starting the table. 

The entire operating management of 
the tables is covered by patents of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
and is considered one of the principal 
features of the tables. 

The first design of the tables con- 
templated a weight balance swinging 
on an arm, so arranged that the lever- 
age of the weight increased as the 
tables fell, but on account of the 
weight of the moving masses, it be- 
came evident that the inertia effect of 
this large weight, as well as its bulk, 
would be objectionable, and it was de- 
cided to change to the air-hydraulic 
method. 

The manipulating device can be best 
understood by the following descrip- 
tion of the movements of the billet: 

The billet is delivered to the mill by 
the entry table, and after passing 
through the first pass, is received on 
the delivery table in such a position 
that, when the table rises, a set of 
fingers turns it over and transfers it 
in position for the first top pass. This 
manipulation is accomplished by the 
motion of the table through a system 
of bell cranks and links, and the large 
weight at the side of the table. These 
bell cranks might have been connected 
directly to the foundation instead of 
to the weight, but the weight is used 
as a safety device in case any part of 
the mechanism is caught, in which case 
the weight will lift free of its support 
and avoid damage to the tables. 

The tables being in the upper posi- 
tion, the piece goes through the sec- 
ond pass and is delivered to the enter- 
ing table over a set of fingers, sup- 
ported on the foundation, which turn 
it as the table falls and transfer it 
ready for the third pass. This opera- 
tion is repeated for the fourth and 
fifth passes, after which the billet is 
delivered to the shear tables and on 
to the succeeding stands of the 28-inch 
rail mill. 

The tables do not rise in a straight 
line as in the ordinary practice with 
lifting tables, but in the arc of a circle 
described by the rocker arms beneath 
the table. The ends of these arms 
are constructed so as to receive a 
knuckle on the bottom of the table 
girders, and the pins passing through 
these knuckles do not take the weight 
of the table, being used merely to hold 
on the cover plates, and as a safety 
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device, in case anything should catch 
the table, to prevent the knuckle leav- 
ing its socket. All shafts and pins on 
the lifting mechanism are of large size. 

The bearing pressure used in the 
entire design was less than 300 pounds 
per square inch, and the rock shafts 
were made considerably larger than 
was necessary for strength, in order to 
avoid spring. In the rock shaft bases 
are large cavities which are to receive 
wooden blocks to act as bumpers in 
case any of the links should break and 
allow ‘the tables to fall. The table 
does not strike these bumpers in ordi- 
nary action, but clears them by about 
two inches. 

The table girders are steel castings 
made in three pieces and bolted to- 
gether by flange bolts, the joints be- 
ing placed as near as possible to the 
trunnions. These joints are designed 
to have strength considerably in ex- 
cess of the regular section of the 
girder, which is a cast steel I-beam 
about 30 inches deep. 

Each table has nine cast steel rollers 
pressed on forged steel shafts and 
driven by 15-inch miter gears. The 
table bearings are. rather unique, be- 
ing of a self-aligning ball and socket 
type. The shells are of cast iron with- 
out any anti-friction lining, and are 
made in halves on the miter side and 
solid on the opposite side. The cen- 
tral portion of these shells is formed 
into a ball which is gripped between 
the table girder and the -cap. Ample 
provision is made for oiling, and the 
shells are prevented from turning by 
a dowel pin driven into the girder. 
The rollers are 16 inches diameter by 
6 feet 5 inches long. The entire lift- 
ing portion of the table is cast steel, 
with the exception of bearing shells, 
caps, and such minor parts as could 
safely be made cast iron. This was 
done with the double intention of 
gaining strength and lightness. Each 
table is driven by a 50-horsepower 
Westinghouse mill type motor resting 
on the line shaft and a spring suspen- 
sion. 

The gear covers are steel plates 
stiffened by angles, and supported on 
hinged brackets, outside the line shaft 
so that they may be turned back when 
any work is to be done on the driving 
portions of the table. The over all 
length of the tables from center to 
center of end rollers is 74 feet, and 
the over all width from end 
of the bases is about 30 feet. The 
tables are about 18 feet from the bot- 
tom of base to the top of hand rail, 


to end 


and the total weight of the tables and 
motor complete, is about 1,500,000 
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pounds; the weight of the lifting por- 
tion is about 250,000 pounds. 


The LaBelle Machinery. 

‘his company has also completed 
for the LaBelle Iron Works, Steuben- 
ville, O., a 30 x 72-inch plate mill and 
tables, which, while they are of the 
usual type, embody a number of fea- 
tures of interest in the way of detail. 

The body of the top and bottom 
rolls is 30 x 72-inch, chilled, and they 
are 10 feet 11 inches long over all. 
The middle roll is 18 inches diameter, 
chilled. It is raised and lowered by 
hydraulic cylinders placed on the side 
of the housings, which operate the roll 
through balance arms, which are con- 
nected by rock shafts and levers for 
equalizing the lift. The top roll is 
counterbalanced by means of weights 
which are placed outside the roll pit 
and connected by means of rock 
shafts and arms. This is done to al- 
low easy access to the weights and a 
clear scale pit under the rolls. 

The screw down is operated by a 
50-horsepower Westinghouse motor, 
provided with slip gear and magnetic 
brake. The screw down motor oper- 
ates the screws through worm and 
wheel gear, worms and wheels being 
right and left handed so as not to 
cause end thrust on the bearings of 
the screw down shaft. The screws are 
adjusted relative to each other for 
alignment of rolls, by means of a 
clutch on the end of the screw down 
shaft, which can be disengaged allow- 
ing one screw to be moved independ- 
ent of the other. 

The indicator is of the drum type, 
carried on top of the screw, and indi- 
cates to 0.001-inch in plate thickness. 

The roll housings are cast steel, and 
are provided with an idler roller on 
the entering side, and with rest bars 
and stripper guides on the delivery 
side of both bottom and top passes. 
Horns are provided on the sides of 
the housings for carrying a sling to 
facilitate changing the rolls. 

The intermediate and vibrating spin- 
dies are 8 feet long, and are provided 
with the customary spindle carriers. 
The pinions are cast steel, 25 inches pitch 
diameter by about 40 inches face. The 
pinion housings are of cast steel, con- 
nected at the bottom, and are provid- 
ed with shields for keeping in the 

The roll housings are provided with 
brackets for holding a piano rest, for 
turning the rolls in place, and when 
doing this the rolls are driven by a 
slow motion device which is placed on 
the end of the bed plate, and which is 
connected to the bottom roll by a 
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coupling box, power being transmitted 
to the top roll by means of the mill 
pinions and intermediate spindles. 
The mill is served -by two tilting 
tables, 28 feet long center to center 
of end rollers, having a side shaft on 
each side, the second shaft driving al- 


ternate rollers. The table rollers are 


13 inches diameter. by 2 feet 6 inches 
long, with shafts cast in. Outside 


the bearings on the end of the roller 
shafts are discs of the same diameter 
as the rollers, and the backs of the 
miters also have discs the same di- 
ameter as the rollers cast on them. 
This is the method usually adopted in 
plate mills in order to get a narrow 
table placed near the rolls, and at the 
same time support a plate as wide as 
the rolls, at the edges. The miters are 
cast steel, as is also practically every- 
thing on the tilting portion of the 
tables. 

The table girders are of cast steel 
I-beam section, and have the bearings 
cast on. The side shaft brackets are 
placed back of every second miter. All 
bearings have brass bushings with cast 
steel caps. 

Each side shaft is operated by a 50- 
horsepower Westinghouse railway type 
motor, equipped with a magnetic 
brake, through a countershaft. The 
speed of the side shafts is equalized 
by having one roller on each table 
geared to both line shafts. 

Instead of pivoting the table on a 
shaft, 1t is carried on a segmental shoe 
resting on the pivot base, so as to ob- 
tain an exceedingly large bearing sur- 
face, the pressure being about 50 
pounds per square inch. This sepa- 
rator also carries the motors, which 


are located about on the center of os- 
] table so as to have 


ic 


only a slight rocking motion and no 


vertical motion. By this arrangement 
the maintenance of the motor connec- 


tion is facilitated. 

The tables are lifted by a hydraulic 
cylinder, which operates the _ tables 
through levers and the tables are coun- 
terbalanced by weights. 

The method of operating is tl 
usually employed in plate mill tables, 
but the construction is extremely 
heavy, and with very large bearing 
surfaces on all pins. The attachment 
of the weights to the levers allows no 
possibility of looseness or shifting of 
the weights. 

When the tables are erected in con- 
nection with the mill, they will have 
an over all length of 61 feet. The 
total weight of the tables is about 200,- 
000 pounds, and the weight of the mill 
about 550,000 pounds. 
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ROUTING WORK THROUGH THE SHOP 


The System Used by the R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Co. 


The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, has in operation in its 
shops a system of routing and keeping 
track of work, which is remarkably effi- 
cient, and yet one which requires but 
few cards and a minimum of clerical 
labor. It is so planned that it results in 
the work being forwarded from one de- 
partment to another without delay, and 
thus expedites the final completion of 
an order. 

Before commencing a lot of machines 
it is ascertained from finished stock on 
hand how many parts are needed. The 
balance with an allowance for bad cast- 
ings and spoilage are written on shop or- 
der cards as per samples. (Steel and Cast- 
ings.) These cards are entered in a shop 
order book under consecutive numbers, 
the letter preceding the number being 
the same as the symbol of the machine 
for which the part is to be used. Thus, 
Order No. E 527 for 50—B81 handles 
would show that B81 was to be used on 
an 18-inch machine, E being the symbol 
for this size. 

Every piece of a machine which has to 
go through a manufacturing operation is 
given a symbol—as B530—which identi- 
fies it. This symbol is also the number 
of the detail drawing of the piece. The 
sequence of operations performed on the 
piece is determined by a conference of 
the men immediately concerned in its 
production, as the shop superintendent, 
the department foremen, etc. These men 
discuss the most economical manner in 
which the piece can be manufactured, and 
their conclusions are registered on a card, 
Fig. 1. This card contains spaces for the 
name of the piece, its symbol and the 
number of pieces in the lot which is to 
be put through the shop at one time. It 
also contains five columns with appropri- 
ate headings. In the first column, head- 
ed “Operations,” are written the opera- 
tions to be performed in the order in 
which they are to be done. The second 
column shows in which department each 
operation is performed. If a jig or spe- 
cial fixture is to be used in any opera- 
tion its number is entered in the third 
column, while column 4 shows the tools 
which the workman will require for the 


job. Any additional information needed 
by the workman concerning a given op- 
eration, as the limit of error allowed, etc., 
is entered in column 5. 

This card, known as the “Master Card,” 
is filed in the office, and after it has once 


of which are identical with those on the 
master card, and in which is entered all 
the information carried by the corre- 
sponding columns of the master card. 
The last column on the tag contains the 
additional information given in the last 
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Fic. 1—THer 


been made every piece which it repre- 
sents is made in accordance with it until 
a change is decided upon by another con- 
ference of officials. When it is decided 
to put a lot of pieces through the shop, 
the card shown in Fig. 2 is filled out if 
the raw material is a casting, or in Fig. 
3, if the raw material is steel. These 
cards or tags, as they are known, are 
identical with the exception that one is 
labeled “Casting Tag” and the other 
“Steel Tag.” Spaces are provided for 
showing the number of pieces in the lot, 
the name of the piece, drawing (or sym- 
bol) number and the date. Two addi- 
tional spaces are provided which show 
the date on which the foreman was noti- 
fied of the receipt of stock, and the date 
on which the stock was delivered to 
the first department. 


The tag has 10 columns, the first four 


MASTER CARD. 


column of the master card. On the back 
of the tag when it is sent out is pasted 
the detail drawing of the piece to be 
made, or if the article is a special piece, 
a sketch is drawn on the back. Only de- 
tail drawings go to the machine shop. A 
complete drawing of any machine under 
construction is sent to the assembling de- 
partment only. 

The tag is first sent to the stock-keep- 
er, who issues the raw material to the 
first department listed on the tag. The 
tag goes with the material to the work- 
men throughout the progress of the job. 
In the fifth column is entered the num- 
ber of the workman in each department 
who is to perform the operation indi- 
cated. A time-keeper who is continuous- 
ly making the rounds of the shop, and 
visiting each workman at short intervals 
enters in the column headed “Start” and 
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“Stop,” respectively, the time at which out of his department as soon as possi- 6, to be filed for comparison. When the 


the workman commenced and finished ble. Each tag has a stub on which is tag is issued to the shop the stub is torn 


the operation indicated. There is one entered all the information contained in off and preserved in the office as a rec- 
for every 100 men. Two. the spaces at the top of the tag. After ord until the job is done and tag returned 
to the office. 

As soon as all the operations given on 
the tag are completed, the material is de- 
livered to the stock room for inspection 


time-keeper 
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Bor CeuXer kote. | J is a space provided for the date, the 
= a _| |] number of pieces finished and the num- 

* _| | ber lost or spoiled. Thus, Fig 4 shows 

that of the lot of 50 completed on Feb. 

TOTAL TIME ae 257 /s) es ee _| 28, and ordered by tag B121, 49 spindles 
| TIME EACH 2 S/S” < B530, were finished and one was spoiled 
| cost _ Hs L | 2/e4 | for some reason or other. In the sec- 





ond space over each column, opposite 
“Am’t. Lost” is entered the cost of labor 
and burden per piece. In the first col- 
Bal pan 


Fic. 4—Tue Time Carp FILLED OuT FROM THE STEEL TAG. 


spaces are provided opposite each opera- all cards comprising the detail of a lot of umn there is an additional entry, 
tion in these columns to permit the inter- machines are returned to the office the Time,” to take care of anything which 
ruption of an operation. In the next col- cost of material, time and total cost of may be done which is not provided for 
umn the total time consumed in each op- each piece are entered on the sheet Fig. on the tag, as replacing tools, adjusting 
eration is listed, being computed from 
the entries in the “Start” and “Stop” col- 


| 
umns. | 
° e | START 
As soon as an operation on a lot of se |} $f} 
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pieces, represented by a tag, is completed. 
the foreman enters the date, hour and 
minute in the column headed “Leave De- 
partment,” and forwards the lot with 
the tag to the department in which the 
next operation is to be performed. This 
is an important feature, as the responsi- 
bility for any delay in the progress of 
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machine, ete. 


The total time is entered 


ne 


for the time of each workman. In 


is entered the 


ed “Time.” At the bottom are spaces 
provided for the workman’s name and 





piece in spaces pro- the space entitled “Piece,” 
the columns. The name or symbol of the part on which the 


the time per 
the foot of 
labor, the cost of 


as 1s 
number and the date. This yellow card 


(Fig. 5) is used for assembling time 
only. There may be four or five differ- 
cnt jobs on this card as the foreman may 
see fit to change the man. It is not feas- 
ible to use the same time card for as- 
sembling as is used for detail work. 


vided at 


cost of material and man is at work, as the head of an 18-inch 


the 
ously for each machine in the shop, are 


lathe. In the spaces adjoining, opposite 


“Start” and “Stop” are entered the hour 


proper overhead, determined previ- 


and minute at which operations were be- 
and The 


then added together and the cost of each 


piece is ascertained. gun completed respectively. 
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PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE CASTINGS=II 


Characteristics of Malleables and Their Physical 
and Chemical Properties---Methods of Testing 


O OBTAIN an idea of the value 
T of a material, it is well to com- 
pare its properties with those of 
similar substances; thus gray _ iron 
castings range from those nearly 
black in fracture to white, with 
all degrees of softness to glass hardness. 
They may be strong or weak, but still 
serve their purpose. The desirable char- 
acteristic, however, of the gray iron cast- 
ing is its extreme resistance to com- 
pression. Where shock is to be cared 
for, great massiveness is required, but 
again the metal may be run into any de- 
sired form with comparative ease. 
The steel casting has the highest 
strength so far attainable in cast mate- 
rials coupled with no undue difficulties in 
the making. It may be deformed con- 
siderably without danger, and is cheaper 
than a corresponding forging. 
Characteristics of Malleable Castings. 


The malleable casting is somewhere be- 
tween the two above mentioned. It is 
stronger than the gray casting, but not 
as strong as cast steel. It can be bent 
and twisted considerably before giving 
way and approaches cast iron in com- 
pressive strength; but its most valuable 
characteristic is resistance to shock. For 
the repeated stresses of severe service 
the malleable casting ranks ahead of 
steel, and only where a high tensile 
strength is essential, must it be replaced 
by that material. This is best illustrated 
in the passing of the car coupler made 
of malleable cast iron. Not only have 
a large number of drop tests shown the 
high value of the malleable coupler as 
compared with one of cast steel, but the 
scrap heap tells an interesting story. In 
making comparisons of broken malleable 
couplers with steel, a large number of 
each were selected in which the heads 
were badly battered by the succession 
of blows occurring in railroad service. 
Coupons were cut from the barrels of 
these couplers. These, when pulled apart 
in the testing machine, with but few ex- 
ceptions, gave the palm to the malleable 


casting. 
Malleable and Steel Compared. 
A study of the characteristics of mal- 


leable and steel will explain this to some 


extent. The constitution of the steel 


casting as shown by the microscope is 
found to be in the nature of distinct 
crystals of pure iron closely packed to- 
gether with other crystals of iron car- 
bide. There is no space between these 


3Y Dr. RICHARD MOLDENKE, 


groups and aggregations of crystals to 
amount to anything. Hence, batter them 
and they will separate along the lines 
of crystallization, and cracks will ex- 
tend somewhat like in the gray casting. 
Where actual cracks or separations of 
crystals do not occur, there is at least 
introduced a series of strains, not un- 
like the casting strains the founder is 
so familiar with, so that no matter how 
good the material was originally, but lit- 
tle further pressure put on it, will bring 
about failure. When, therefore, a steel 
which should ordinarily resist a strain of 
65,000 pounds per square inch, and doubt- 
less did when the coupler was new, fails 
under but 20,000 pounds, it would show 
that this material was not the best for 
shock resistance. 


Carbon. 


On the other hand, the malleable cast 
ing, consisting also of crystals of iron, 
though very impure, has within its 
structure a net work of free amorphous 
carbon particles called temper-carbon by 
the late Prof. Ledebur, the famous Ger- 
man authority on malleable cast iron. 
In other words the malleable casting is 
for practical purposes a poor steel cast- 
ing with a lot of graphite, not crystal- 
lized, between the crystals or groups of 
crystals of the steel. This naturally 
makes the material weaker on a direct 
pull, but when it comes to shock, the 
blows will batter the face, but the com- 
pression of the cushions of carbon will 
effectually prevent the transmission of 
the force very far. The fact that the 
carbon or graphite is not crystallized in 
the malleable casting, as it is in the case 
of gray iron, explains why the former is 
so much stronger. The graphite found 
in cast iron represents planes of weak- 
ness, a distinct separation of the metallic 
particles, so that when pulled, only a 
very small portion of the iron holds to- 
gether. In the case of malleable there 
are no such planes of weakness, and 
hence the small spaces taken up by the 
carbon present in its free, uncrystallized 
form do not interfere so much with the 
holding together of the particles of iron. 

It may be said in passing, that as be- 
tween the steel casting and the malle- 
able, if the first is not properly annealed 
before being shipped there are always re- 
maining serious casting strains which are 
bound to weaken the product. Hence the 
shipment of unannealed steel castings, ex- 
cept for use where great strength is not 


a factor, should not be countenanced. On 
the other hand, the malleable casting, 
when well made, is a finished product. 
The heat treatment received is ideal. 
3rought to red heat quickly, held there 
a fair length of time, and then allowed 
to cool gradually, all strains are re- 
moved. The material is in perfect equi- 
librium and can therefore carry its prop- 
er load safely. It must, however, be 
well made to do this, for when malleable 
is bad, it is utterly so. 

Malleable cast iron being cheaper than 
steel makes it a prime favorite with the 
railroad man, for agricultural work, pipe 
fittings, and in all construction work in- 
volving a great number of pieces from 
the same pattern. Competition keeps the 
price of the malleable casting between the 
gray iron and the steel in the United 
States; in Europe it often is the highest 
priced of them all. 


Strength of Malleable Castings. 


A study of the strength of malleable 
cast iron, carried on for many years, has 
shown the writer not only the remark- 
able improvement brought about by the 
better regulation of the methods of 
manufacture, but also what might be 
done were it possible to produce an ab- 
solutely uniform product, one casting 
identical in its structure with the other 
Time and again concerns have started in 
business attempting to exploit some sup- 
posedly new method of shortening the 
annealing time, or in addition to this, 
recarburizing the skin of the casting to 
make steel (?), only to fail in the end. 
An almost unbroken series of runs would 
turn out successfully, or would be fairly 
so, and then would come a batch of 
castings with which nothing could’ be 
done, though these castings when treated 
in the ordinary way would anneal all 
right. Simply the lack of uniformity, 
due not only to the varying composition, 
but also the changes made in the pro- 
portion of scrap and pig iron were to 
blame. The latter cause will eventually 
be traced more clearly to oxidation of 
the metal to a greater or less degree 
by poor melting practice, or to too great 
a number of remelts. This lack of uni- 
formity is more apparent in the heavier 
classes of castings than in the light. It 
is quite possible to make a line of thin 
cutting tools, such as wood _ chisels, 
hatchets, etc.; case harden them, and 
finish up for the market. Many a pat- 
ternmaker and carpenter uses a chisel he 
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fondly imagines to be made of the very 
best cast or tool steel, which in reality 
is only a case-hardened malleable cast- 
It is only when breaking the tool 
thicker parts that the “black- 
heart” characteristic of malleable cast 
iron appears. The reason for this con- 
dition will be explained later. In the 
case of heavy work, where it is neces- 
sary to work down to pretty close limits 


ing. 
in its 


in the silicon of the mixture in order 
to get good results (so close, in fact, that 
the limit is sometimes overstepped, and 
burnt iron results), it is practically im- 
possible to get material uniform enough 
with which to try metallurgical tricks. 
The result, therefore, must always be dis- 
astrous to an enterprise based on _ so 
insecure a foundation. 
Peculiar Annealing Methods. 

It is quite amusing to receive work 
made by such processes preliminary to 
a desired investment, and upon opening 
the package to almost invariably find a 
hatchet with the edge turned over slight- 
ly. Not only the shortening of the time 
of anneal, but the introduction of chemi- 
cals, gases, and what not, into the pots 
forms the basis of these inventions. The 
bright forget or 
do not know that it is perfectly possible, 


geniuses in question 
though not good practice, to anneal a 
hard casting of the proper kind in a 
few hours at a very high heat, as well 
as to get first rate results in the ordin- 
ary annealing process by the 
castings in brick-dust, fire-clay, or sand. 


packing 


Foundrymen should therefore fight shy 
of these inventors, at least until they can 
prove some new principle, and the pos- 
sibility of handling the whole gamut of 
malleable work with uniformly good 
This the f 
characteristics 0 


therefore be 


results. irt of subject of 


pi 
f malleable cast iron may 
dismissed until the art of 


annealing is taken up. 
Constitution of the Material. 


3efore taking up the question of test- 
ing malleable cast iron, a few more 
words should be said on the constitution 
of the material. Take a thick, flat piece 
of malleable and plane off the skin, say 
1-16 gather the chips 
for analysis. The carbon will be found 
to total up to say 0.15 per cent, perhaps 
Cut in another 
carbon will be 


inch deep, and 


even less sometimes. 
1-16 the total 


nearer 0.60 per cent. Now go down suc 


inch and 
cessively by sixteenths and the total car- 
bon will from 1.70 per cent, 
2.90 per cent to 3.65 per cent and will 
until the 

further 
For practical 


range Say, 
center is 
the pro- 
purposes, 


then remain constant 


reached. Then going 
cess is reversed. 
since the temper carbon, of which this 
total carbon consists almost entirely, will 
become combined carbon on heating high 
and quenching the piece, the skin of the 
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casting may be considered something 
like wrought iron. It cannot be hard- 
ened by quenching, but can be satisfac- 
torily case-hardened. The next portion 
of the casting is in reality a tool steel and 
can be hardened, and finally the interior 
is a cast iron, however, an iron but little 
short of the strength of the whole piece. 


Interior of Malleable Castings. 


This second portion is interesting, as it 
is the part of the casting in which the 


crystals have arranged themselves at 
right angles to the _ surface. In 


the annealing process, in expanding un- 
der heat, this may allow a penetration of 
oxygen from the scale to remove carbon, 
as is generally supposed, but more likely a 
migration of the carbon outward without 
penetration of oxygen takes place, as the 
writer holds. The result is a pretty sharp 
change from a lower carbon content to 
the full amount of the center where the 
crystallization is mixed in every direc- 
tion. An inspection of the fresh frac- 
will show the founder accustomed 
to this, between the white, steely rim, 
a more or less wide band of material 
lighter in shade than the black interior. 
This is the crystallization at 
right angles to the surface, and this is 
the portion of the casting which is used 
for the cutting edges of chisels, milling 
cutters, etc., which are sold as cast steel. 


ture 


zone of 


Carbon Analysis Worthless. 


a further deduction to be 
the is the 
worthlessness of any carbon analysis for 
malleable. Unless the sample is taken 
right out of the middle, or planed off as 
given above, and the facts stated, the 
for carbon are of 
Even boring right through the 


There is 


made from above and that 


determinations made 
no use. 
casting, gathering all the drillings, and 
using them all for the determination is 
only an approximation of the truth. To 
get some light on this point, it is neces- 
sary to take the total carbon of the cast- 
ing before it is annealed, and then one 
may know what to expect from a heat 
which runs, say 2.85 per cent total car- 
bon, as compared with one running 4.06 
per cent. 

There is but a slight variation in the 
quantity of the rest of the elements pres- 
ent before and after anneal, the carbon 
alone being affected. This is changed 
from combined carbon to temper-carbon 
throughout the mass, and partly removed 
in what is called the skin and a little 
further inward. Other charaeteristics of 
will be described in 


malleable cast iron 


connection with the processes involved. 
Testing Malleable Iron. 


Malleable 
general ways—by shop tests, and labora- 


cast iron is tested in two 


tory tests of bars cast from every heat 
and annealed with the castings. Apart 
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from the so-called “test,” taken from 
the heat while this is going, and which 
will be described under the caption of 
melting, the usual shop tests consist of 
bending occasional castings, twisting the 
longer pieces, making and _ breaking 
so-called “test-wedges” separate from 
castings; and casting “test plugs” on the 
more important work. The latter, when 
broken off just before their final prepa- 
ration for the market, show up the qual- 
ity of the particular casting. These are 
in effect the “test coupons” of steel 
practice, but much smaller. 

In testing castings taken at random 
from the pile of discards, as they come 
from the soft-rolling room, what is 
looked for particularly is that the heart 
is sound, black, and the white rim not 
too pronounced. The casting should 
bend well before yielding, batter out to 
show softness, and the skin should be 
clean, free from pin holes, with the edges 
sharp. The interior should not show 
sponginess or “shrinkage,” as it is called— 
but true shrinkage and not the contrac- 
tion in melted metals from set to cold- 
ness erroneously called shrinkage. This 
shrinkage is a serious point with the 
malleable man, as it is the cause 
of most of the failures on _ the 
part of castings. To overcome this 
difficulty it is usually necessary to 
use chills in the molds at the danger 
points, as will be explained subsequently. 


Test Wedges. 


The test wedges used in the shop are 
about 6 inches long, 1 inch square for 
3 inches of the total length, and 
then tapering down in thickness for the 
last 3 inches to nothing, but keeping 
the full inch width. This gives thick 
iron as well as thin on the same piece. 
These wedges are cast at the same time 
as the regular test bars for the labora- 
tory, and are labeled to correspond. 

When the test wedges come from the 
anneal, being placed there with the test 
bars, in the center of the pot which 
stands in the middle of the oven, the 
annealer breaks them on his anvil, strik- 
ing a succession of short, light blows. 
The object is to see how much the thin 
end of the wedge can be bent before 


the piece breaks. After breaking, by 
simply holding the two _ parts to- 
gether, and observing the bend, a 


very fair idea of the quality of the cast- 
ings these wedges represent may be had. 
The break, by the way, is made to take 
place in the middle or rather toward the 
inch square side of the wedge. 


Method of Labeling Wedges and Test 
Bars. 


In labeling the wedges as well as the 
test bars, the following method will be 


found well adapted for the purpose. 
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Number the furnaces for example from 
one to ten or one to four as the case 
may be. Then number the heats 
in each. Thus heat Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, if there are that many in one 
day. Next, designate the first part 
and the last part of the heat by 
one and two. Finally put on the date. 
Taking either the wedge or the 14-inch 
test bar, put the furnace items on the 
left hand end of the bar, and the date 
on the right hand. These numbers are 
obtained by pressing the ordinary steel 
figures as used by the machinist into the 
mold before closing. 

Now take for instance the last part of 
the third heat of furnace No. 8, cast 
on November 15. This would appear on 
the test bar or wedge as follows: 





832 11 15 








Or the first part of the first heat of 
furnace No. 2, on March 8 This would 
appear : ; 


. 





co 


+ ae ae | 3 








This locates the bar and consequently 
the castings corresponding to it at once 
and tab can be had on the quality as 
shown by the tests. 


Important Advantages. 

There is a further very important ad- 
vantage to be derived by making these 
test wedges. In the larger works it is 
almost impossible to keep track of the 
condition of the furnaces, more especial- 
ly if the open-hearth type is used, unless 
the laboratory has the evidence at hand 
for the benefit of the melter, superintend- 
ent, as well as the manager of the con- 
cern. The tendency on the part of the 
shop management is naturally to get out 
the very last heat possible before re- 
pairing the furnace. This always means 
that the product suffers. Similarly, an- 
nealing ovens are run as long as they 
will keep from collapsing, with resulting 
underannealed work to the detriment of 
customer and works’ reputation alike. 
Unless the very head of the concern can, 
by casually stepping in at the laboratory, 
see exactly how things are running, and 
give the necessary orders to correct the 
trouble, much bad iron will go out. By 
building a little cupboard with about 
20 shelves with 2% inches or _ so 
clear space between each for the 
storage of the broken test wedges, 
these useful castings, after being broken 
and inspected, may be placed on the 
shelves in regular order of furnace num- 
ber and heat, with the date chalked on 
the shelf. After having two or more 
weeks run on exhibition, by glancing 
down the shelves, the product made by 
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each furnace can be readily traced, and 
its condition seen by the white rim of the 
castings. Suppose the work of the es- 
tablishment is heavy, and the open- 
hearth furnace is used, as this gives the 
best results, the silicon will be pretty 
low to start with, and with regular time 
on the part of the heats, the fracture 
of the wedges should show up normal. 
Suppose the ports of a furnace are burn- 
ing away, the checker work is choked, or 
other troubles begin to appear, the first 
effect is to prolong the heat. It will 
not be gotten ready in the regulation 
time. The consequence is that the sili- 
con burns out to a greater extent, and 
we get into what is technically termed 
“high” iron. That is, the silicon gets too 
low. The castings will not anneal well, 
and the first indication is a widening 
rim of white in the wedges and test bars. 
The trouble will increase, the iron not 
only being too low in silicon, but burning. 
This will result in pin holes in the wedg- 
es, later big blow holes and _ white 
rims a quarter inch wide. Finally the 
trouble gets so bad that the castings will 
not anneal at all, and the wedges are 
full of blow holes, and entirely white, 
though not crystallized as the original 
hard iron. Long before this, the furnace 
should have been put out of commission 
and repaired. The record of the wedges 
shows the trouble one week after casting, 
not before, and if the white rim is al- 
lowed to become quite broad, it is very 
probable that at the very time, the cast- 
ings being made and going into the an 
neal are worthless. The annealing re- 
quires a week, and hence six days’ cast- 
ings are always a doubtful quantity when 
trouble is the order of the day. This 
accounts for the heavy losses when 
things are not going right. Formerly, 
castings thus made, were duly shipped 
out, but at the present day buyers are 
becoming wiser and owners more jeal- 
ously guard their good name. 


Twisted Castings. 


In order to induce prospective custo- 
mers to purchase, they are oftentimes 
shown wrenches twisted several times, 
or \% inch flat pieces bent into circles 
6 inches in diameter. These are very 
aice to look at, but in reality not very 
serious problems in foundry work. Tak: 
ing a twisted wrench, it will be noted 
that for every inch in length, but a very 
small curvature is given the metal. Simi- 
larly, in turning a circle with a flat piece, 
this is done by striking every part of it 
slightly, giving every half inch of it a 
little bend. A much more difficult feat 
is to take a heavy casting under the 
steam hammer and flatten it out with- 
out breaking, as for instance boiler nuts, 
and this can be done with good malleable 


castings. 
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It is therefore better for the manufac- 
turer not to show too many of these 
freaks, as the customer is apt to try them 
himself with what he gets from that 
foundry. It is much better to invite the 
prospective customer into the laboratory 
and show him the testing being carried 
on. He will then realize that every pre- 
caution is being taken to turn out good 
work, and go away satisfied that he can 
do no better elsewhere. 


Use of the Test Plug. 

There remains still the test plug to be 
considered. It has long been the custom 
of the founder to add small chunks of 
metal to his important castings. These are 
broken off after annealing, and by the 
manner of their breaking, as well as the 
fracture exposed, indicate whether the 
casting can be safely shipped. The size 
of these plugs is always aimed to be 
large enough for easy handling, but not 
too large, so that in breaking off, the 
metal may not be torn out of the body of 
the casting. Thus, for work as large 
and heavy as car couplers, the test plugs, 
placed in several vital parts of the cast- 
ing, would be an inch wide, five-eighths 
thick, and an inch long. In the case of 
other castings, the plug might be half 
an inch square and three-quarters of an 
inch fong. Still other sizes would  ob- 
tain the thickness approximating the sec- 
tion of the casting. In breaking these 
plugs off, they are to be struck on the 
outer edge with light blows, giving the 
iron a chance to bend and break off not 
too suddenly. A sharp, heavy blow will 
knock the plug off, but leave a fracture 
that may be perfectly white. This is 
due to the tearing apart of the crystals 
of iron, thus masking the free carbon 
present. The same plug broken off a 
good casting as above described would 
leave the fracture a fine velvety black. 
These test plugs, by the way, should be 
preserved for use in the soft rolling 
room, as they give up their graphite and 
polish the annealed castings nicely. 

Manufacturers have always strenuous- 
ly objected to leaving some of these test 
plugs on the castings they ship out, in 
most cases grinding away the fracture 
surface, so that it may not be known 
that test plugs were used. Customers, 
however, who are sufficiently important 
to enforce their demands, have in this 
method a means of satisfying themselves, 
that at least as to process of manufac- 
ture, their purchases are correct, what- 
ever may be the quality of the metal as 
revealed by the regulation tests. 

The Lobdell Car Wheel Co. has of- 
fered to give the city of Wilmington, 
Del., a tract of land comprising nearly 
six acres in South Wilmington, to be 


used as a public play ground. 
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A GRAY IRON JOBBING FOUNDRY 


Shop of the Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co., Hamilton, O. 


HE HAMILTON Foundry & Ma- 
T chine Co., Hamilton, O., operates 

a jobbing foundry for the manu- 
facture of fine gray iron castings. The 
work, while of a jobbing character, is 
obtained in sufficient quantity to war- 
rant the adoption of special methods 
and insure the employment of a pat- 


tern for a considerable period. A 


being parallel to the office building 
and located at about the middle point 
of the length of the two main foun- 
dries. 


General Arrangement of the Plant. 


The building containing the office, 
pattern shop and other departments 
has a frontage on the street of about 





Fic. 1—VIEW OF THE 


large portion of the work consists of 
safe frames, as there are a number of 
safe manufacturers located in Hamil- 
ton who have theirywork done by the 
Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 
Other castings made comprise fine pic- 
ture frames, scale castings, coffee mill 
parts, desk handles, ete. 

Up to a very recent time the mold- 
ing was done by hand _ exclusively. 
Recently, however, six Mumford vi- 
brator machines were installed and 
experiments conducted with the idea 
of eventually making a large number 
of the molds by machine. The ma- 
chines are installed in what is known 
as the light work foundry, a general 
view of which is shown in Fig. 1. It 
is probable that in the near future 
this building will be devoted almost 
exclusively to molding machine work. 
used for the 
heavier castings and is spanned by 
two 10-ton Niles cranes. An exten- 


The main foundry is 


sion at one end is used for the mak- 
ing of safe castings, while beyond the 
safe department is located the clean- 
ing room. The main foundry and light 
work shop are parallel buildings with 
the office building, pattern shop, ship- 
ping and storage rooms extending 
across the front, and with the miscel- 


laneous jobbing room joining them, 


Licht WorK FouNDRY 


250 feet and a depth of 44 feet. The 
light work foundry extending back at 
right angles to it is 386 feet long and 
60 feet wide. It is one story high, 
with windows on both sides and in 








built to accommodate a No. 5 Whiting 
cupola. Blast is furnished this cupola 
by means of a No. § motor-driven 
Roots blower installed in the cupola 
extension. An electric elevator serves 
to raise the cupola charges to the 
charging floor. 


Special Flasks. 


In this building six Mumford vi- 
brator type machines are installed, be- 
ing located along the left end wall. 
These flasks embody a unique feature 
taken up by benches for the molders. 
With the exception of a few castings, 
which are made with sand matches 
snap flasks are used entirely. These 
flasks unique feature ir- 
troduced and patented by the Ham- 
ilton Foundry & Machine Co. This 
comprises the raising strip used to in- 
crease the depth of the flask. An 
ordinary snap flask is taken and its 
upper edges fitted with a metallic fac- 
ing strip provided with key-hole 
shaped openings. The raising strips 
are fitted with buttons which fit into 
these openings, permitting the raising 
strips to be readily attached to the flask. 

Main Foundry. 

The main foundry building is 277 
feet long by 100 feet wide. The heavy 
work foundry occupies the front portion 
of this building fora depth of 200 feet, 
the remaining portion being divided 
equally between the safe department 


embody a 





Fic, 2—THE MISCELLANEOUS JoB DEPARTMENT. 


one end, providing ample lighting fa- 
cilities. Being used exclusively for 
light work—mostly done at the bench 
—it has no crane facilities. At about 
the middle point of its length a two- 


story extension 26 x 28 feet has been 


and the cleaning room. The cupola 
room is located about midway the 
length of the building on the right 
hand side and contains two Whiting 
cupolas, Nos. 6 and 8, respectively. 
Blast is supplied to both these cupo- 
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las by a motor-driven No. 6 Root’s 
blower installed in a brick building 
located about 50 feet from the foun- 
dry. An electric elevator serves to 
raise the charges to the charging floor. 
The core room is located on the same 
side of the building as the cupolas, 
and contains two  coke-fired core 
ovens, one on either side of the cu- 
pola room, each 20 x 28 feet. The 
core benches extend along the out- 


SmiPPINC Room 
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which are large enough to be floor 
jobs. 

The shipping room for the main 
foundry is located at one end of the 
building facing the street, and direct- 
ly in front of the main foundry, be- 
ing separated from it, however, by a 
pattern storage and stock room 50 
feet wide. The shipping room is 100 
feet square and contains ample facili- 
ties for packing, loading and weighing 
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bling room. Adjoining the light ship- 
ping room is a repair shop which is 
fitted with a full equipment of ma- 
chine tools for the repair of patterns 
and machinery parts for the foundry. 
The patternmakers’ room adjoins the 
repair shop, and is used principally 
for the mounting of the metal pat- 
terns, which are largely used through- 
out the shop. A passageway, 5 feet 
10 inches wide, separates the pattern- 


Ig. 3—GENERAL PLAN OF WorKS OF HAMILTON Founpry & MACHINE Co. 


side wall and two sand mixers are sit- 

uated opposite the core benches. 
Metal 

to the main foundry by means of bull 


is conveyed from the cupolas 


ladles on the cranes which distribute 
it to hand ladles for pouring individual 
molds. In the light work foundry it 
is carried direct from the cupola in 
hand ladles. 

Jobbing Shop. 

The jobbing foundry, 86 feet long and 
50 feet wide, is devoted largely to 
miscellaneous bench work, although 
frequently castings are made here 


1 
i 





the castings. ‘The pattern storage be- 
tween the 


foundry is 


hipping room and main 
O x 40 feet and of fire- 
proof construction. On the opposite 
side of the building is a storage and 
stock room of the same dimensions 
providing a 10-foot passageway be- 
tween the main foundry and shipping 
Adjoining the shipping room 


Ss 
re) 


room. 
is the light work shipping room, 51 
x 44 feet, with the exception of a 
space 20 x 16 feet which has been 
walled off from it and used for office 
purposes. The shipping room opens 
directly upon the pickling and tum- 





makers’ room from the metal pattern 
storage, which is 44 x 31 feet. 

Two tumbling rooms, one with 24, 
the other with 12 tumbling barrels, 
comprise the tumbling equipment of 
the plant. One of these is installed in 
the frame building behind the light 
pattern storage and is shown in Fig. 
7. An system of dust re- 
moval is provided in this room, an 
exhaust fan removing dust from the 
barrels through the system of piping 
shown, and depositing it in a dust 
catcher at the end of the room, whence 
it can be removed as desired. Two 
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pickling vats are also situated in this 
room. The other tumbling room is in 
a building situated about 30 feet from 
the heavy work shipping room, which 
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supposed that a core of this size, in 
proportion to the size of the casting 
would be baked, but the green sand 
has proved amply satisfactory, and the 
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Fic. 4—DrAG AND COPE OF A COMPUTING SCALE MOLD 


contains also a pattern storage and a 
repair shop. This building in dimen- 
sions is about 100 x 50 feet, and is 
divided into three parts for the three 
departments which it contains. A 
frame building divided into appropri- 
ate bins for sand storage is located on 
the same side of the main foundry 
as this building, as is the brick blower 
house containing the cupola blowers. 

A Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon duplex air 
compressor, 11 x 32 inches and two 
stage, provides the compressed air for 
the cleaning department and molding 
machines. This is situated in an ex- 
tension built on to the cleaning room. 


Computing Scale Casting. 


Extremely intricate castings are 
made in this foundry, and sometimes 
by rather unusual methods. The one 
Fig. 5 is a casing for a 
computing — scale. The illustration 
shows the front, back and: bottom re- 
spectively of three castings, illustrat- 
ing the extensive amount of core work 
has to be done. Fig. 4 shows 


shown in 


which 
the mold for these castings, the drag 
being at the right of the illustration. 
The core is of green sand and is sup- 
ported by means of the sand projec- 
tions through the openings shown in 
the front and back of the castings. A 
two-piece pattern is used in a single 


parting flask. It would naturally be 


percentage of losses is low. 


As the 
core is supported at many points, as 
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are those made on the machines, com- 
prising coffee mill parts, caster hous- 
ings, caster wheels, desk handles, etc. 
The patterns are mounted in vibrator 
frames, properly gated by the com- 
pany’s patternmaker, and an oil and 
sand match is prepared for use in the 
machine. As previously stated, snap 
flasks are used almost exclusively. 
Practically all of the machine patterns 


CORE 
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Fic. 6—PARTING OF MOLD FoR COFFEE 
Mitt SHELL 


are of metal, bronze being mostly 
used. Their quantity is such that a 
metal patternmaker is employed con- 
stantly in repairing and mounting them. 
Anothen interesting casting made is 
the outer shell of the crushing part of 
a coffee mill. The method of molding 
this is shown in Fig. 6. On opposite 
sides of this shell are two rectangular 
openings are shown. The core for these 
are made of green sand, and half the 
core is on the cope and half in the 

















Fic. 5—CoMpuTING SCALE CASTING 


can be seen by reference to the illus- 
tration, the mold is not as difficult to 
handle as might be supposed. 

Other molding jobs worthy of note 


drag. The parting line of the core is 
shown in the illustration, and its po- 
sition is such as to enable the molder 
to ram up and withdraw the pattern 
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exactly as if it were a simple conical 
piece without openings. 

The power plant is contained in a 
separate building. The equipment 
comprises two 125-horsepower Atlas 
water tube boilers, and a 225-horsepower 
Hamilton Corliss engine direct-connected 
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THE ELECTROLYTIC PICKLING 
OF STEEL.' 





By C. J. REEp. 
One of the earliest electro-chemical 
generalizations was the general law that 
metals are dissolved at the anode and 





I'ic. 7—ONE OF THE TUMBLING ROOMS. 


to an electric generator. The officers of 
the company are: G. A. Rentschler, 
president; G. S. Rentschler, vice pres- 
ident; H. A. Rentschler, secretary and 
treasurer, and J. W. Young, super- 


intendent. 


LARGE THREAD MILLS ADOPT 
ELECTRIFICATION. 

The Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. 
J., recently decided upon the complete 
electrification of its several lange mills, 
located on either side of the Passaic 
iver, and adopted plans for a large 
central power house, equipped with 
steam turbines, to replace the various 
isolated plants now operated in con- 
nection with the mills. When fully 
completed the new station will consist 
of five units having an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 10,000 kilowatts. The first 
of these to be installed will be an 
Allis-Chalmers steam turbine and gen- 
erator rated 2,500 kilowatts on normal 
load, delivering three-phase, 60-cycle 
current at a pressure of 600 volts. The 
» be installed with this 


condenser t 
turbine is of the Tomlinson type, also 
built by Allis-Chalmers Co., who is 
furnishing exciter units and other aux- 
iliary apparatus as well. At the out- 
set fully 2,500 horsepower in induction 
motors will be supplied from this sta- 
tion, about one-third of the power be- 
ing distributed to the four plants on 
the east side of the river, and the re- 
mainder, through cables under the riv- 
er, to the mills situated on the opposite 


bank. 


deposited at the cathode. There is an- 
other law equally universal which is no 
less important, but has not received gen- 
eral recognition. This is the law that 
higher oxides are dissolved at the cathode 
and deposited at the anode, under certain 
conditions of work. 

The case to which the author draws 
attention on account of its possible com- 
mercial utility, is the dissolving of FeO, 
in H.SO,. This oxide constitutes the 
black scale, or firescale, formed when 
red-hot iron is exposed to the air. At 
low temperatures and in dilute solut‘on, 
this scale is dissolved at the cathode only 
very slowly, and if the current density 
be low the iron beneath the scale will be 
dissolved chemically, as in the ordinary 
process of pickling. If, however, the 
temperature be maintained at about 60 
degrees Cent., the solution at an acid 
density of about 1.25, and the current 
density at about 70 amperes per square 
foot, the solvent action on the scale be- 
comes very rapid, and the chemicai ac- 
tion on the metallic iron is entirely pre- 
vented. Under these conditions, the re- 
moval of the heaviest scale is accom- 
plished in from two to three minutes, and 
lighter scales in a correspondingly less 
time. 

As no iron is dissolved this method 
effects a great saving in two ways, by a 
reduction in the quantity of acid used, 
as compared with that required for the 
solution of scale alone, and by the sav- 





1A paper read at the Philadelphia (1907) 
Meeting of the American Electro-chemical So- 
ciety and Abstracted from Vol. XI. of the Trans- 
actions of the society. 
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ing of all the metallic iron necessarily 
dissolved in the ordinary process. In the 
ordinary process, the acid dissolves prin- 
cipally the metallic iron, and the scale is 
largely removed mechanically by the hy- 
drogen gas formed under the scale. In 
the electric cathode process none of the 
scale is removed mechanically, as no gas 
is formed except by the current, and 
none at all under the scale. 

The process may be made to generate 
its own sulphuric acid, by simply sup- 
plying SO, at the anode. This gas can be 
produced by burning pyrites or sulphur 
at a cost much less than that of sulphuric 
acid. The process, if applied to the 
pickling of steel wire, could be made to 
effect a saving of 50 to 75 cents per ton, 
or on the output of a single company in 
this country, $2,000 to $3,000 per day. 

Another possible advantage would be 
the saving of the ferrous sulphate, which, 
by the ordinary process, is not worth the 
cost of evaporating the dilute solution. 
In the electric cathode process when the 
solution becomes loaded with sulphate, it 
requires only to be cooled, for the bulk 
of the sulphate to be precipitated as crys- 
tals, and the solution is ready to be used 
over again. In the application of the pro- 
cess to the pickling of wire in coils an 
electrical difficulty is met with, which has 
not yet been satisfactorily overcome. 
This is the difficulty of making electri- 
cal contact with the interior of the coil. 
The resistance of the wire is too great 
for conduction along the wire, and the 
electrical contact of adjacent coils is not 
sufficient. The best method would be to 
unwind the wire and to pass it lengthwise 
through the bath, but this is objected to 
by operators of wire mills. 





GETS LOCOMOTIVE ORDER. 

An order to furnish six single-phase 
electric locomotives, has been awarded 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad. The or- 
der is supplementary to a previous 
one for 35 locomotives of the same 
type, with which the Westinghouse 
company supplied the railroad about a 
year ago for experimental purposes. 
The recent purchase is therefore sig 
nificant of the road’s satisfaction with 
this style of equipment. Business con- 
ditons for both the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. and the Westing- 
house Machine Co. are encouraging, 
and though orders have fallen off con- 
siderably in the past four months, dur- 
ing the past several weeks they have 
begun to increase. The receivers are 
now operating the electric plant six 
days a week, and the machine works 


five days a week. 
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A NEW AUTOMATIC SCREW 
SLOTTING MACHINE. 

An improved automatic slotting mia- 
chine, designed for cutting slots 
across the heads of screw blanks and 
adapted for such work as fillister head 
screws, stove bolts, etc., has just been 
placed on the market by the Water- 
bury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., as an ad- 
dition to its line of “cold  proc- 
ess” bolt and nut machinery, and 
is illustrated in the accompanying 
engravings. The design of the ma- 
chine is, of course, primarily 
aimed at obtaining accurate work 
at a rapid rate of production, 
but particular attention has also been 
directed toward securing the rigidity 
of the slotter. A feature of this ma- 
chine is that a number can be mount- 
ed together, the usual arrangement 
being a group of six above a long 


table, as shown in Fig. 2, which also 
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The machines can be driven from a 
single pulley 24 inches diameter and 
5% inches face, running at 330 revo- 
lutions per minute, and each of the 
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Operation the blank is securely 
gripped between a die and the car- 
r:er slide. The saw spindle is mount- 
ed on a swinging bracket well braced 

















Fic. 2—AUTOMATIC SCREW SLOTTING MACHINES GROUPED ON ONE BASE 


AND DRIVEN FROM 


saws in the group can be provided 
with lubricant from a common oil 
system. 

In tthe operation of the machine, 


Fic. 1—AN AUTOMATING SCREW SLOTTING MACHINE. 


forms a drip pan. The group so 
mounted weighs about 7,500 pounds 
and requires floor space 44 inches 
wide by less than 20 feet long. 


the blanks are fed automatically from 
the hopper, being presented in prop- 
er position ‘in front of the saw by a 


toggle carrier slide. During the saw 


ONE PULLEY. 


and guided to prevent chattering, and 
provision is made for disconnecting 
this bracket and swinging it over to 
the front when dies are being 
changed. A chip shaver is furnished 
to cut off the burr which forms on 
the head when the saw is dull; this 
is a small cutting tool which passes 
under the head of the blank just as 
the saw returns. A friction clutch 
pulley drives the machine and extra 
sets of change gears are furnished 
with the object of obtaining a wide 
variation in the number of blanks 
slotted per minute, thus accommo- 
dating varying sizes and kinds of 
screws. An oil pump “provides a 
uniform flow of oil over the work 
and a suitable guard removes chips, 
dirt and other foreign matter. A pan 
under the machine catches the drip 
from all parts of the body and re- 
turns it through a tank and strainer 
to the pump, thus permitting the use 
of the lubricant over and oven again 
with but little waste. 

Specifications of this machine may 
be enumerated as follows: 

Rated capacity, diameter, 3-16 to % 
inches; rated capacity, length, 2% 
inches; No. of 3-16-inch blanks per 
minute, 35; No. of %-inch blanks per 
minute, 30; No. of %-inch blanks per 
minute, 21; saw diameter, 234 inches; 
size of pulley, 12 x 2% inches; speeds 
by change gears, with pulley at 330 
revolutions per minute, 12, 21, 30 and 
41; floor space, 44 x 41 inches; weight, 
1,240 pounds. 


Closing Its Shops.—The locomotive 
repair shops of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Co., at Keene, N. H., are 
being closed and the work will be 
done by contract with the American 
Locomotive Co. at its Manchester 
shops. Each week 25 per cent of the 
men in the shops will be laid off. 
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COAL HANDLING BY GANTRY 
CRANE. 

The Dayton Citizens Electric Com- 

pany, Dayton, O., has recently com- 
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In an effort to get away from the 
multiplicity of detail incident to the 
putting in of a pivoted bucket coal 
handling system, a coal _ handling 
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GANTRY CRANE FOR COAL HAULING AT DAYTON CITIZENS ELECTRIC 
LicHt & PowER Co. 


pleted a power plant for supplying 
light, heat and power, a district steam 
heating system being operated dur- 
ing the winter by using the exhaust 
steam for heating, and covering an 
area having a radius of about one 
and one half miles from the plant. 
The power house is 60 x 128 feet of 
reinforced concrete with a brick ve- 
neer on the front. A basement is 
provided for the condensing apparatus 
which is to be used during the sum- 
mer when no heat is sold. 

In the design of the plant pro- 
vision was made for installing eight 
500-horsepower Stirling boilers, al- 
though the number in use at the 
present time is four. These supply 
steam for two 1,000-kilowatt West- 
inghouse-Parsons steam turbines. The 
flue gases from the boilers are con- 
ducted to a reinforced concrete chim- 
ney 12 feet inside diameter and 180 
feet high. This chimney is of ample 
capacity to provide for an equipment 
of four times the present installation. 

The design of the building and 
plant and its erection was under the 
supervision of John Bronton. The 
contractor for the building and the 
underground work was the Abbott- 
Gamble Co. of New York. The 
American District Steam Co. furn- 
ished the equipment for the steam 
heating system. 


gantry crane with a grab bucket was 
designed and built by the Cleveland 
Crane & Car Co., Wickliffe, O. The 
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pacity of about 2,000 tons of coal in 
addition to the 200 tons in the bunk- 
ers. By means of the gantry crane 
and grab bucket, coal can be un- 
loaded directly from the cars into 
the bunkers, or can be taken from the 
car and deposited in the storage yard, 
to be rehandled at a future date when 
it is necessary to convey it to the 
bunkers. 

The entire operation is conducted 
by one man. By traveling with the 
load the operator can fill the bucket 
and discharge the load without extra 
help. The advantages claimed for 
this system are the low cost and 
ease of handling material, low cost 
of installation and maintenance due 
to the size and small number of work- 
ing parts, and the large area served 


ELECTRIC HOISTS FOR THE 
GARY PLANT. 


An interesting design of the heavy 
electric hoist, adapted for a wide variety 
of uses and extremely flexible in opera- 
tion, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations of a machine just completed and 
shipped to the Indiana Steel Co. at Gary, 
Ind., by J. S. Mundy, Newark, N. J. 
This hoist is intended for erecting work 
primarily. It is of special design, with 
six clutch spools arranged so that each 
works independently or that any desired 
combination can be secured up to a hoist- 
ing capacity of 10,000 pounds on each 

















Fic. 1—Firry Horsepower Munpy 6-CLuTCH-Spoot ELectric Holst. 


runway for the gantry crane was 
raised about 8 feet from the 
ground, which allowed a storage ca- 





spool. This heavy capacity is secured 
without making the machine of bulky 
design, as it is extremely compact in 
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construction; its total weight is about BOOK REVIEW 
20,000 pounds. A . 

This hoist is equipped with a 50-horse- dam Ps “ic ae gg 
power General Electric motor, type 2,006, um C. E., New York. The Engineering 
with the controllers and resistance, the News Publishing Co. xiv + 394 pages, 




















Fic, 2—Firry-HorsEpowER Munpy Holst; FRoNt VIEW SHOWING MOTOR AND 
CONTROLLER, 
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indicated by the title, and as introductory 
thereto, this work contains a complete 
treatment of the theories of retaining 
walls as developed by Rankine and 
Coulomb, with some reference to the the- 
ory of Weyrauch and that given in Traut- 
wine. Cain’s formulas are also included. 
The presentation of Rankine’s theory is 
similar to that found in Howe's “Retain- 
ing Walls,” the connection with the fund- 
amental theorems of Rankine being some- 
what more fully brought out than in that 
work, 

Chapters III and IV treat of the design 
of masonry and of reinforced concrete 
retaining walls respectively, the first part 
of Chapter IV being taken up by an 
exposition of the theory of reinforced 
concrete according to the widely accepted 
“straight line” hypothesis. 

Chapter V gives a resume of the ex- 
periments of Leygue, Baker and Good- 
rich, the conclusion reached by the author 
being that the theory of Rankine fur- 
nishes the most satisfactory basis for the 
design. Part I of the book concludes 
with Chapters VI and VII giving ex- 
amples of actual retaining walls and their 
cost. 

Parts II and III, of seven chapters 
each, treat of coal and ore bins, and of 
grain bins and elevators. Examples of 
the various types are first given. Fol- 
lowing these the determination of stresses 
is taken up, including those in the posts 





motor being built directly into the frame 
of the machine. The hoist is also equip- 
ped with Wright’s patent locking device 
for preventing the loads from dropping 
in case of accident to the electrical ap- 
paratus. The motor is compound geared 
to the driving gears for the independent 
winches, each winch being driven by a 











separate gear engaging in the train of 
gears driven by the motor. The driving 
gears for the winches are 34 inches in 
diameter, each gear being clutched and 
having a disengaging arrangement located 
on the main bearings of the frame for 
the winch shaft. By this construction the 
winches can be stopped instantly at the 
will of the operator. 

The shipment of this machine followed 
the furnishing to the same interest of 
two 60-horsepower electric hoists of the 
type shown in Fig. 3. The general con- 
struction of these hoists was such as 
to adapt them particularly for the oper- 
ation of derricks required to handle large 














tonnages and for the operation of buckets 


in excavating work. They are of the Fic. 3—Srxty Horsepower Munpby ELectric Hoist FoR OPERATING DERRICK. 


triple friction drum type, equipped with 

60-horsepower General Electric motors 49 tables, 260 illustrations in the text 
and with the Wright patent reversible and two folding plates. Cloth. Supplied 
derrick swinging drum and locking de- by THE Ion TRave Review for $4.00. 


vice. In addition to the subject matter as 


and girders. The results of experiments 
and the final detail designs of the struc- 
tures follow. Attention is also given 
to types of gates and conveyors, and to 
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methods of painting. The book abounds 
with examples of actual structures and 
their detail plans. The appendices con- 
tain specifications for masonry, concrete 
and steel. Three chapters are devoted 
to data on, and the analysis of, that most 
important subject—costs. Some criticism 
may be offered on the drawings, illustrat- 
ing the theory of retaining walls. These, 
while well and boldly executed, have a 
certain quality which strains the eye. 

In reading Prof. Ketchum’s books, one 
is struck with the happy combination of 
the theoretical and the practical. The 
old conflict between theory and practice 
is still with us—perhaps it always will 
be. But the fact is becoming more and 
more recognized that the true engineer 
must be not only highly theoretical, not 
only highly practical, but both highly 
theoretical and highly practical. Such 
books as the one under review serve to 
emphasize this fact and to assist in the 
realization of the desired condition. It 
further supplies much information on a 
subject concerning which but little in- 
formation has, heretofore, been available. 
Prof. Ketchum is to be congratulated on 


his work and should receive the appre-- 


ciative thanks of the fellow members of 
his profession. 


A NEW LADLE DAUBER. 


The machine shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is designed for 
daubing or lining ladles with sand or 
clay and is intended to obviate the 
necessity of daubing these ladles by 
hand, which entails considerable work. 
After the old linings have been 
knocked out of the ladles and after 
the amount of mud required to daub 
them is placed inside, the ladle is 
placed on the machine and is clamped 
in a rigid position. The plunger is 
then released and all of the excess 
mud is forced out through a small 
space left between the ladle and the 
plunger. The plunger is designed to 
shape the lining around the top of 
the ladle and no further lining of the 
ladle’ is required after it leaves the 
machine. The downward movement 
of the plunger can be regulated with- 
in required limits according to the 
size of the ladle. 

By the use of this machine it is 
impossible to daub the ladle unevenly 
and consequently, there are no ir- 
regularities in the amount of metal 
that a ladle will hold, which causes 
so much annoyance to molder. The 
ladle dauber can be connected with 
any available power or can be driven 
by an independent motor. It requires 
about as much space as an ordinary 
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LADLE DAUBER. 


drill press and has been designed and 

is being built by Charles Bartholomai, 

W. G. Stockham, and G. R. Deming, 

Piqua, O. 

CHICAGO EXHIBIT OF FOUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 


The Associated Foundry Foremen of 
Chicago and vicinity will hold their an- 
nual meeting and second exhibit of 
foundry supplies and equipment, at 
the Lewis Institute, Madison and 
Robey streets, Chicago, on  Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, March 5, 
6 and 7. Thirty manufacturers of 
molding machines, oil and gas fur- 
naces, core room equipment, pattern- 
makers’ machinery and _ other found- 
ry appliances have already made 
arrangements for space, and the in- 
dications are that the exhibition will 
surpass any undertaking of its kind 
heretofore held in the west. All of 
the exhibits will be arranged on the 
various floors of the Institute build- 
ing, and practical demonstrations will 
be made, as ample power will be 
furnished. 

The program outlined below will 
be carried out in so far as it is 
possible to do so, although changes 
and additions will undoubtedly be 


made: 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 


9 A. M.—Exhibition will open and continue 
until 10 P. M. 
P. M.—Meeting in room 2, first floor of 
Engineering building. Address of welcome 
by President E. W. Smith of the Asso- 
ciated Foundry Foremen of Chicago and 
Vicinity. 
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“The Work of the Commercial Chemist,” C. 
Kawin. 

Cinematograph demonstration of the French sys- 
tem of universal machine molding by E. H. 
Mumford. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6. 


A. M.—Exhibition opens. 

P. M.—Ladies in attendance will meet in 

room 2, and will visit the domestic economy 

and other departments of the institute, vis- 

iting the exhibits later. 

8 P. M.—Exhibition will close for the evening. 

8:15 P. M.—Meeting in the auditorium of the 
Institute. 

Address of welcome by George N. Carman, 

director of Lewis Institute. 

Illustrated talk by E. A. Johnson, director 

of foundry work, Winona Technical School, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Address by Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary 

of the American Foundrymen’s Association. 

Music will be furnished during the evening 

by the Boys’ Glee Club of the Institute. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7. 


9 A. M.—Exhibition opens. 

10 A. M.—Meeting in foundry class room of 
all instructors in foundry and pattern work 
in schools and universities, that are in at- 
tendance at the exhibition. 
:30 P. M.—The official photograph of the 
members and guests will be taken in front 
of the Engineering building. 

P. M.—Smoker at the Sherman House, 
which all visiting foundrymen are invited to 
attend. Tickets for the smoker can be ob- 
tained from the executive committee. 
Exhibits will be made by the following con- 
cerns: 


ROO 


Loe) 


o 


MOLDING MACHINES. 


Arcade Manufacturing Co., Freeport, III. 
E. A. Delano Pulley Machine Co., Chicago. 
Killing Molding Machine Co., Davenport, Ia. 
Mitchell-Parks Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
E. H. Mumford Co., Philadelphia. 
Henry E. Pridmore Co., Chicago. 
Sandwich Mfg. Co., Sandwich, III. 
Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
CORE ROOM EQUIPMENT. 


Brown Specialty Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Diamond Clamp & Flask Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Falls Rivet & Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Holland Linseed Oil Co., Chicago. 

S. Obermayer Co., Cincinnati. 

Pyott Core Machine Co., Chicago. 


PATTERNMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Killing Molding Machine Co., Davenport, Ia. 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PNEUMATIC RIDDLES AND RAMMERS. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago. 


OIL AND GAS FURNACES. 


Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago. 
Kroeschell-Swartz Gyrating Flame Furnace 
Co., Chicago. 
Rockwell Engineering Co., New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


Knoeppel Co., Buffalo. 

Mitchell-Parks Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
Garden City Sand Co., Chicago. 

3allou’s White Sand Co., Millington, III. 
Goldschmidt Thermit Co., New York. 


Falling Off in Immigration.—Immi- 
gration into the United States during 
January fell off 100 per cent com- 
pared with a year ago. During that 
month the total number of aliens who 
arrived numbered 27,220 as compared 
with 54,417, showing a decrease of 27,- 
197. Of the 27,200, 22,300 came from 
Europe, of which 8,200 were from Rus- 
sia. The movement from Austria 
amounted to 2,294, a decrease of 3,690; 
from Hungary, 1,700, a decrease of 
8,300; from Italy 2,800, a decrease of 


4,400. 
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IRON ORE PRODUCTION. 





Estimated Increase of Eleven Per 
Cent For the Country. 

The United States geological survey 
has issued the following bulletin: 

The statistical work of the United 
States geological survey on the iron 
ore production for 1907 is sufficiently 
far advanced to justify a preliminary 
estimate on the total amount of iron 
ore produced in the United States 
during the last year. Returns have so 
far been received from producers 
known to represent about half of the 
output of the country, and these re- 
turns indicate that the total produc- 
tion for the year will fall within the 
limits of 52,000,000 and 54,000,000 long 
tons. For comparison with the above 
estimate the figures for the two pre- 
vious years, by ore districts, are given 
below. 

Iron ore is mined for blast furnace 
use in only 28 states of the union, 
though it occurs in almost every state 
and territory. For convenience in de- 
Scription, it is advisable to group the 
producing states in four natural dis- 
tricts defined by geographic and trade 
considerations: 

1. The Lake Superior district, in- 
Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Iowa is here included for 


cluding 
Wisconsin. 
convenience. 

2. The southern district, including 


Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, the Virginias, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Texas. 


3. The northern or northeastern dis- 
trict, including New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


4. The western district, including 
the producing states of Colorado, 
California, Washington, Utah, Wyo- 


ming, Arizona and New Mexico. 
Iron Ore Production of the Four Dis- 


tricts in 1905 and 1906. 
1905. 1906. 
Per- Per- 
Quantity, cent- Quantity, cent- 
inlong ageof inlong age of 








tons. total. tons. total. 

Lake Superior.33,480,367 78.73 38,035,084 79.66 
Southern .... 5,700,819 13.41 6,325,710 13.24 
Northern . 2,520,845 5.93 2,582,666 5.41 
WERE ssxe% 824,102 1.93 806,268 1.69 
Total ......42,526,133 100.00 47,749,728 100.00 
The present relative importance of 
these four districts as iron ore pro- 


ducers is very well brought out by the 
above table, which gives the output 
of each district in long tons for 1905 
and 1906, and the percentage of the 
total American output produced by 
each district in those years. It will 
be seen that the lake district is pre- 
eminently the greatest, producing ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the total, 
as against one-seventh from the south- 
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ern district, one-twentieth from the 
northern, and one-sixtieth from the 
western. 

Assuming that the total United 


States production in 1907 was about 
53,000,000 tons, this would iadicate an 
increase of about 11 per cent over 
the total output of 1906. This gain 
was, however, very unequally distrib- 
uted. The Lake Superior district 
seems to show an increase of about 
15 per cent. The southern district 
shows an increase of only 4 per cent; 
and the northern or northeastern dis- 
trict gains 8 per cent. The western 
district figures are as yet very incom- 
plete, but appear to show little or no 
gain over 1906. 

Of course these estimates are based, 
as previously noted, on returns from 
only half of the producers, and are 
therefore subject to correction. What- 
ever these corrections may be, the 
final results will show that the pro- 
duction of iron ore during 1907 was 
largely in excess of its consumption. 
The amount of ore held in stock at 
the close of the year at mines, ore docks, 
and other receiving points is probably 
largest in the history of the 
In consequence it is safe 
to assume that furnaces re- 
sume activity immediately, the iron 
ore production of 1908 will be mark- 
edly less than that of 1907. 


the 
iron trade. 
unless 


INJUNCTION DENIED TO COM- 
PLAINING COMPANY. 

A temporary injunction was denied 
by Judge Slater of Columbus, O., sev- 
eral days ago in a memorandum opin- 
ion in the case of the General Com- 
pressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
vs. the National Metal Trades’ Asso- 
ciation et al. The complainant com- 
pany is located in St. Louis, Mo., and 
the defendants’ headquarters are in 
Cincinnati. The complainant company 
became dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment of the defendant in a strike that 
was in progress and withdrew from 
the organization. Shortly after this, 
it is averred, the defendant sent an as- 
sessment notice for $34, the payment 
of which was refused, and thereupon 
the defendant threatened to expel the 
company and to announce the expul- 
sion broadcast among the members of 
the national organization. The com- 
plainant asked the court for an injunc- 
tion to prevent the organization from 
carrying its action into effect, on the 
ground that it was no longer a mem- 
ber, so that if the contemplated action 
was taken it would hurt its credit. 
Judge Slater states that the complain- 
ant did not make a case. He vacated 
the temporary restraining order. 
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STEEL RAIL PROBLEMS 





Discussed by Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

The steel rail problem furnished the 
theme for an interesting and extended 
discussion at the meeting of the En- 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
van'a held at the society’s quarters in 
the Fulton building, Pittsburg, Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 18. “Heat Treat- 
ment of Steel Rails” was the topic of 
the evening which was presented by 
Wm. Metcalf, president of the Brae- 
burn Steel Co., Braeburn, Pa., and 
one of the early school of steel-mak- 
ers of the Pittsburg district. Mr. 
Metcalf did not treat his subject by a 
paper. He talked rather informally of 
his experiences and conclusions gained 
from his long career as a steel maker, 
but his remarks were none the less 
interesting and instructive. 

The speaker first carried his auditors 
into the experiments which he and , 
others had conducted along the line 
of the effect of heat treatment in the 
structure of steel. He outlined the 
conclusions reached, as introductory 
to his remarks directly applying to 
steel rails. By cold rolling he had 
found the volume of steel was in- 
creased. Since the temperature of steel 
affected its volume, Mr. Metcalf gave 
it as his belief that strains in the 
steel must take place where a uni- 
formity of heat treatment was lack- 
ing. 

Cons‘dering the steel rail, he thought 
that much of the dissatisfaction with 
the present standard section was due 
to the varying temperatures at which 
the different parts of the rail were 
rolled. The speaker indicated on a 
blackboard the differences in this re- 
spect he observed in recent in- 
spection of rails in the process of 
manufacture and also gave an outline 
of the new section, decided upon by 
the Pennsylvania railroad, which he 
stated he understood provided for 
some additional weight for the head, 
a thicker web, and a considerable in- 
crease in the weight of the flange. 
Mr. Metcalf gave it as his opinion 
that the reason that the head of the 
present rail does not flow down 
completely under heavy traffic, is that 
the constant bounding of trains upon 
it, acts as a cold rolling process 
which gradually hardens and in the 
absence of imperfections in structures, 
renders it better able to withstand its 
pun'shment. 


had 





L. H. Schwabacher has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., South Bartonville, Il. 
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STEEL STEAMSHIP BONDS AS 
AN INVESTMENT. 

The desirability of the steamship 
bond as an investment, which has 
long been recognized on the great 
lakes, is now being appreciated in 
other parts of the country, Senator 
George Davis having introduced a 
bill in the legislature at Albany to 
permit the savings banks of New York 
state to invest in them. The steam- 
ship bond has been an especially pop- 
ular form of investment in Cleveland, 
the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. 
alone having placed over $4,000,000 
worth of them. The high standing 
which tthey enjoy is exemplified by 
the fact that they have been sought 
after by colleges, universities and in- 
stitutions of a semi-public character, 
which are naturally very conservative 


investors. 
The first steel ship built upon the 
great lakes ‘to carry iron ore was 


launched about 1885, but it was not 
until 1890 that steel became the com- 
mon material for the construction of 
freighters on the great lakes. Coin- 
cident with the adoption of steel for 


steamship construction came the 
steamship bond. The life of a steel 
ship is regarded as indefinite, the 


classification societies giving a_ steel 
ship an A-1 rating for 20 years, and 
upon the observance of certain condi- 
tions at the expiration of that time, 
renewing the rating for a like period. 
The hull, therefore, of the steel ship 
is its own security. The same thing 
cannot be said of the wooden vessel, 
which is probably the reason that no 
wooden vessels are built upon bonds. 
Since the trust companies of the 
great lakes began dealing in this 
form of security over $20,000,000 worth 
of these bonds have been sold, and 
there is yet to be recorded a single 
instance wherein one of them has de- 


faulted in its own _ interest ac- 
count. A very excellent bond _in- 
deed is the steamship bond. While 
a government bond pays from 


2% per cent to 3 per cent, and munic- 
ipal bonds average from 3 to 4 per 
cent, a steamship bond pays 5 per 
cent, and for all practical purposes the 
security is quite as good. 

In financing the construction of a 
steel freighter on the lakes the com- 
mon practice is to supply one-half of 
the sum needed in cash and to secure 
the other half by a bond issue. In 
organizing a company, therefore, stock 
is issued to the shareholders for half 
the value of the steamer, for which 
they pay in cash, and a mortgage cov- 
ering the entire value of the steamer 
is given to the trust company as se- 
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curity for its loan upon which mort- 
gage the bonds are issued. But it 
is not to be supposed that a trust com- 
pany would advance one-half the sum 
necessary ‘to build the vessel if the 
hull was its only security. It would 
still have to face the risk of loss 
through accident or stress of weather 
and, if the vessel foundered, its se- 
curity would have totally disappeared. 
The mortgage therefore contains the 
provision that the vessel is to be in- 
sured to its full value with the trust 
company as beneficiary, the trust com- 
pany holding the policy. By this 
means the bondholder is secured from 
any loss whatever for should the ves- 
sel founder the insurance is more than 
ample to return tto him his principle. 
The bond holder is moreover  safe- 
guarded in other ways. The trust 
company requires to be returned to 
it quarterly a statement of the earn- 
ings and expenses of ‘the vessel in 
orden that it know 
whether the vessel is being well man- 


may precisely 


aged. The mortgage also stipulates 
how much indebtedness the vessel 
may contract while being operated. 
Any vessel owner who has a_bond- 


built vessel will declare that the com- 
pany any debt 
the ordinary operating expenses. Thus 
are the bonds safeguarded again for 
the vessel is practically compelled t» 


scarcely allows over 


operate upon a cash basis. More- 
over the bond-built boat is required 
to be regularly overhauled and _ all 


essential repairs made in order that 
her earning capacity may not be les 
sened. 

Additional security lies also in t 
fact that the bonds are usually made 
redeemable only in 10 per ‘cent lots. 
For instance, if a vessel is bonded for 
$100,000 for 10 which is the 
customary period, only $90,000 worth 
of the bonds will be outstanding at 
the end of the first year, and at the 
end of the fifth year only $50,000, 
yet the entire vessel and all its insur- 
ance remains as security for the out- 
standing $50,000 of bonds. Naturally 
as each allotment of bonds is retired 
the outstanding bonds more 
and more because the 
portion of security is greater while the 
stock also increases in value, because 
the interest charges against the ship’s 
earnings are growing rapidly less. 
The bonds, as stated, bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
With $100,000 outstanding the vessel 
would have to pay $5,000 interest at 
the end of the first year, but the in- 
terest charge would have diminished 
to $2,500 at the end of the fifth vear 
and would become $500 less for each 


1 
ne 


years, 


become 


valuable pro- 
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succeeding year during the five years 
remaining. It would be a very poor 
season indeed when a modern carrier 
would be unable to meet these charges. 
Such a season has never occurred, 
nor is it likely to; yet so thoroughly 
do the vessel owners appreciate the 
grip that the trust company ha; 
upon their steamers through its bonds 


that the practice is invariably fol- 
lowed of paying next year’s bonds 
with this year’s earnings. A definite 


sum is annually set aside to meet 
the proportion of bonds maturing dur- 
ing the following year together with 
charges upon the entire 
By this policy the 
vessel owner is anticipating 
and providing for the lean year ahead. 

The steamship bonds that have been 
issued during the past 10 years have 
found their way ‘to the remotest quar- 
ters of the country. They are re- 
garded as excellent security by bank- 
ing corporations and have been pur- 


the interest 
issue outstanding. 
forever 


chased by them in preference to gov- 
ernment bonds, the collateral being re- 
garded quite as stable and the invest- 
ment twice as profitable. Many banks 
in the far west and in the east have 
invested generously in them. Undoubt- 
edly when there is a better under- 
standing of the nature of these bonds 
they will be quoted at much higher 
prices than now. The interest which 
the steamship bond pays is high con- 
sidering the absolute integrity of the 
collateral. It can be recommended as 


a profitable and desirable investment. 


Output.—The 


Enlarges Frederick- 
Elder Co., a corporation with a Penn- 
sylvania charter, was formed two 


years ago for the purpose of manufac- 
turing the “Frederick check,” which is 
now being used very extensively on 
gas or water fixtures. It regulates the 
flow of gas and can be adjusted in- 
stantly to suit any pressure. The 
company has some other patent arti- 
cle which it expects to put on the 
market at once. The growth of the 
business has been so rapid and the 
demand for the goods so great that 
the company has increased its capital 
to $50,000, and has secured 
avenue, in the 


stock 
rooms at 482 First 
Commercial building, Pittsburg, which 
are now being fitted up for the manu- 
facture of these The 
company expects to be in full opera- 
tion by March 1. E. E. Frederick, 
formerly with the Pittsburg Supply 
Co., is president and general mana- 
ger, and the following are the direc- 
tors: F. B. Elder, W. E. Ross, J. I. 
Todd, D. M. Howe, L. H. Duncan, 
T. A. McNary, E. E. Frederick. 


specialties. 
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Buying Public Out of Market 


The holiday Saturday ended a week 
fairly typifying the characteristic 
events of an after-panic market. In- 
and the 


vestors are buying slowly, 


sales of securities for the account of 
lately embarrassed firms and corpora- 
tions proceeded as expected. Transac- 
tions were almost wholly of the strict- 
ly professional character, and the gen- 
eral market of the week showed com- 
paratively few variations. The 
strength of Steel Corporation stocks 
continued a feature of the market. 
Call money was quoted at 1% to 2 
per cent on Wall street, arousing on 
the foreign bourses a_ suspicion of 
manipulation. The purchasing public 
was conspicuously out of the market, 
the expected participation following 
the favofable sale of New York 
municipal bonds failing to materialize. 
The close of the American markets 
on Saturday was reflected on the for- 
eign exchanges, which were lifeless so 
far as- American securities were con- 
cerned. The actual figures of the 
clearing house banks showed an in- 
crease of surplus of $570,750; loans, 
an increase of $20,768,200, and depos- 
its, $27,698,600, the ratio of reserve 


+ 


to deposits being 27.8 per cent. Trust 


o 


companies and  non-reporting _ Stat 
banks showed a decrease in loans of 
$2,920,400 and decrease in deposits $2,- 
049,400. Reserve on deposits increased 
$1,011,100, the percentage in reserve 
being 25.6 per cent. Deposits in the 
national banks of Chicago are now the 
largest in their history, showing Feb. 
15, $345,051,824. 
banks Feb. 14 showed deposits of $66,- 
662,639. In Chicago especially, the 


Cincinnati national 


movement of money from the west to 
Chicago banks would seem to imply 
that confidence has been re-established 
among country institutions. The Jan- 
uary foreign trade returns were unus- 
ual, and on the whole encouraging, as 
the total exports in January were 
$206,200,000, much the largest total on 
record for January and $17,000,000 in 
excess of the same month last year. 
This action is attributed chiefly to 
shipments of bread stuff. The import 
side was not so satisfactory, the total 
imports in January amounting to $85,- 
700,000, a decrease of $42,100,000, com- 
pared with the same month last year. 
The large balance in our favor pre- 
cludes any possibility of gold exports 
for some time. The bond buying 
movement took on an air of activity, 
the total purchases aside from gov- 
ernment bonds reaching the total of 
$9,509,000, as compared with $8,305,000 


last week and $5,461,000 the same 
week last year. Shares sold amounted 
to 2,472,597, compared with 3,201,400 
last week and 2,957,000 the same per- 
iod last year. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 17%, 
a net gain of 3%; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 99, a net loss of 6; Calumet & 
Hecla closed 610, a loss of 25; North 


Steel Co. declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on preferred 
stock, payable April 1; the National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on 
preferred stock, payable April 1; 
Amalgamated Copper, % per cent quar- 
terly, payable Feb. 24; American Locomo- 
tive, 144 per cent quarterly on common, 
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THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
































‘ Dlslurau 
Clos’ng Changes Date 1908 Stock 
Feb. 21 in Week | Ann. Mt’g Outstanding | Basis{| Last Date 
. Declared, Div. 
Allis-Chalmers ........... ee She oe Sept. 3 | 19,820,000 ob es tlie 
Allis-Chalmers pr........ 17 — | 16,150 000 7oum |1%Q Feb., idba 
American Can........-.-- 4 —%\% Feb. S | “Gao PS Pe oie 
pe eae 46 — % | 41,283,300 Tcoum |14%Q Jan., 1908 
‘Am. Car and Fdy ....... 2654 54 June 25 | 30,000.000 Jan., 1908 
Am. Var and Fdy pr.... 84% —l* 30,000,000 Tnc. [1% Jan., 1908 
American Loc .......... 325% —¥%\% Oct. 20 25,000 000 1% Feb., 908 
American Loc. pr........ | 89% +1% 25,000,000 Tcoum |1%Q. Jan., 1:08 
American Ship........... aad (RRR Oct. 14 | 7.600,000 1 Dec.. 1907 
American Ship pr........ bee har | 7,900,000 Tu.c, 11% Q. Jan., 1908 
Am. Steel Foundries..... | 5% | 9 Oct. 6 | SOR 1 Peck cee 
Am. Steel Foundries pr | 24% 11% | 17,240,000 6cum |2% Aug., = 
Barvey & “mith ...... Te eS Paes ere June 2 | = 2,000,000 1Q. Sept -19gt 
Barney & Smith pr...... Enon See 2,500 000 8cum |2 3: Sept.,1 
Bethlehem Steel,........ 14 ane April 7 14.862,000 Pre ee ek 
Bethlebem Steel pr....... el Se 14,90+,000 TIn.c. | % g Feb.,} 
Cambria Steel Te Mi... Mere | March 17 45,000,000* | 6 1 A. | Aug.,1 
Cambria Iron........... 43% —% | 8,468,000* 4 23.A Apr.,190T 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.| 24% | ..... | Feb. 17 | — 6,145.800 4 1 t., 1 
Colorado Fuel............ i7 Beste Oct. 19 | 84,235,500 3 Apr..1908 
Crucible Steel........... | 4% L % Oct. 21 24,578 400 species’ Epa 
Crucible Steel pr....... | 33 | —% |] | 24,436.500 Toum |1Q Deo., 1907 
Empire Steel ............ Bese ees |} Feb. 2 | Smee. | Low iene 
Empire Steel pr......... | 40 -2 | 2,500,000 6cum 38S.A Jan., 1907 
ey Oe eee oo eee Ie | Feb. 18 | 1,00u,000 1% Q. July. 1907 
Fay & Egan pr.......... 120 ae | _1,000.000 7cum |1 $: Aug., 1907 
General Electric.........| 115 |} +3 | May 12 | . 65,167.400 26. Jan., 1908 
Harbison-Walker........ Wwe | —% | Janw WD 18,000,000 % Oct., 1907 
Harbison- Walker pr..... 69 =~ | 9,600,000 6cum |1% Q Oct., 1907 
International Pump | 19% | +% June 2 |= 17,787,300 1 Apr..1905 
International Pump pr. | 65 | ..... | 13,835,000 6cum |1%Q Nov. sees 
Lackawanna Steel. .....| 30 ‘eco | OD TR ORS ee eee nein 
Lake Sup. Corp.......... ate ee | Oct. 7 40,000 000 ate 
New York Air Brake....| /9% —% | June 18 | — 8,012 590 8 2Q Oct., 1907 
Niles Bement-Pond .... | 130 | ..... Feb. 5 | 8,500,000 8 1% Dec., 1907 
Niles"Bement-Pond pr...) 120 ret 2,000,000 6cum - om Feb., 1908 
Otis Elevator Co......... ae ee | March 16 6,156 600 /Qct., 1907 
Otis Elevator Co. pr,..... 78 | -2 } 6,449 500 6n.c. Fe) Q. | Oct, 1907 
a RES | 58 ie May lI 10,790,000: | | | vecg cone Sieeeee 
Penn. Stéel'pr _......... $8 Mast 18,500 000 =| 7n.c. |8%S8. A, | Nov.,1907 
Pittsburg Coal Co... .. 8 14 | Feb. 10 yt eel ie Boe eo Nov., 1 
Pittsburg Coal pr........ 87% | —% | 27,244.800 7¢ 3% Apr ,1 
Pressed Stl. Car....... 13% | —4 | Feb. 19 12.500,(000 3 Aug..1 
Pressed Stl. Car pr...... 70% ee. a ee 12.500 000 Tn.c. |1%Q Feb.. 1908 
A EE 10% Hy Nov. 11 | 100,000,000 2 Nov., 1907 
Railway Stl. Spring .... | 23% | —%%4 | March 5 |  13.500,000 4 28. A. |Oct, 1907 
Railway Stl. Spring pr.. GT ate a 13,500,000 Tcum |1%Q Dec,. 1907 
Rep. Iron & Steel........| 15% | +% | Och Sf |. S720RG0 |) Pe bee 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr..... 664 | +% 20.416 00 Tcum |1X%Q. Oct., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield ........... 42 12h March 11 10,000,000 1% Q. Dec., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield pr......... 92 +-2 } 6 700,000 Tn.c. 11% Q. Oct., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy......... i9% | 4 June 24 12.500,000 4 1Q. Dee., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy. pr... 64 +% . | 12.500 000 Tn.c. |1% Q, Dec,, 1807 
Se aaa 78% | + % April 20 | 508,302 500 2n.c. |% Q. Pec., 1907 
A}. re 9% | +% 360,281, 100 7cum |1%Q. Nov., 1907 
U.S. Steel 5’s. cats re 8S } —%\% 463 798 000 5 Dis. >. 2 eeesneen 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke....| 47 . eee | Nov. 17 9.073.680 | yee eakioete 
Westinghouse Elec. ..... 40 1 June 24 23 933.200* | 10 2%Q. Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake 102 +2 Oct. 6 11,000,000* §Q. Jan , 1f03 














Butte Mining closed 43, a net gain of 
34; Quincy Mining closed 79, a net 
loss of 1. 

New York.—Amalgamated 
closed 49, a net gain of 15%. 

Financial Notes. 

The Barney & Smith Car Co. has 
declared the 
dend on its preferred stock, payable 
March 2; the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
dividend of 1% 


per cent on common, payable March 2. 


Copper 


regular quarterly  divi- 


Iron Co., quarterly 
The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has 
suspended dividend declarations until 
about March 4. The Republic Iron & 


Par value of shares, $100, ens those starred (*), $50 








payable Feb. 26; Pressed Steel Car, 13%4 
per cent on peotierell payable Feb. 26; 
United States Steel, 134 per cent on pre- 
ferred, payable Feb. 29; United States 
Cast Iron Pipe, 134 per cent on preferred, 
payable March 2; Quincy Mining Co. 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share, a re- 
duction of 50 cents a share from the past 
quarterly dividend, payable March 23. The 
Butte Coalition directors decided to 
take no action on their regular divi- 
dend at the last quarterly meeting, and 
the directors of the Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co. have postponed divi- 


nd n for one month. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Gas & Electrical Device Co.,, 
Rockford, Ill., with a capital of $100,- 
000, has been incorporated by C. 
Heider Kreuger, W. S. Ransom and 
C. D. Bassett. 

The Power Plants Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Me., machinery, with a capital of 
$25,000, has been incorporated by M. 
W. Ferguson, Portland, president, 
treasurer and clerk. 

The incorporation of the Webster 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Me., gages, with a 
capital of $95,000, has been effected by 
president and treasurer, A. A. Wyman, 
Somerville, Me., and clerk, Frederick 
Hale, Portland, Me. 

Charles E. Van Doorn, Frank E. 
Shepard, Louis F. Foulkes, Robert and 
H. Robinson, of Rochester, N. Y., have 
incorporated the Charles FE. Van 
Doorn Co., Rochester, to manufacture 
hardware, etc., with a capital of $10,- 
000. 

The Dean Allan Mfg. Co., Bath, Me., 
foundry and machine shop, with a cap- 
ital of $25,000, has been incorporated 
with these officers: President, E. A. 
Allen; treasurer, W. R. Dean; clerk, 
Jennie Waters, all of Bath. 

The Southern Railway Supply Co., 
St. Louis, to manufacture and deal in 
railway supplies, with a capital of 
$5,000, has been incorporated by Julius 
F. Bartman. Albert H. Baier, Ed- 
ward Scully, Joseph Buse and Fred 
Kraushaar. 

For the manufacture of tire irons 
and tires for vehicles, the Universal 
Tire Iron Co., Owego, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, 
by Francis M. Spohn, A. Eaton and 
James H. George, 32 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The Gus Schlaier Eagle Wrought 
Iron Works, the Bronx, N. Y., to 
manufacture iron and metal work with 
a capital of $10,000, has these incor- 
porators: Ernest Moessner, 109th 
street and Amsterdam avenue, New 
York City, Katherine Schlaier and 
Gustave Schlaier, Gutenburg, N. J. 

The Graebing Automatic Ventilating 
Co., New York City, has incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $120,000, to man- 
ufacture ventilating apparatus. The 
incorporators are Lawrence Graebing, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Leonard Day, 45 
Broadway, New York City, and Burton 
E. Cummings, Ridgefield Park, N. Y. 

The Stepney Spare Wheel Agency, 
New York City, to manufacture motor 
wheels, with a capital of $10,000, has 
been incorporated by John C. Riley, 


Chicago; Stephen A. McMahon, the 
Belleclair Hotel, G. Walter Lissberger, 
135 East Ninety-second street, and Joel 
Jacobs, 344 Fifth avenue, all of New 
York City. 

The incorporation of the John C. 
Kupferle Foundry Co., St. Louis, has 
been effected by Emma G. Kupferle, 
Mildred E. Kupferle, George E. Raithel, 
Rose K. Raithel, John P. Woods, 
Agnes K. Woods, John B. Gross, 
George W. Pittenger and Estella K. 
Pittenger. The company will manu- 
facture and deal in water works spe- 
cialties, with a capital stock of $100,000. 


New Construction :— 

The Sioux City Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
Sioux City, Ia., has installed a five- 
ton Newten cupola, furnished by the 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, 
Conn., manufacturers of small springs 
of every description, is adding to its 
plant a building for storage purposes 
only. 

The Weldarine Agency Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is preparing plans to establish a 
brazing plant in Buffalo, and possibly 
in several other large cities of the east, 
for the purpose of using the company’s 
product in mending broken castings. 

The Hallidie Machine Co. has taken 
an option on the two-story brick build- 
ing of B. L. Gordon & Co., Spokane, 
Wash. If the Hallidie company buys, 
it will add another story to the struc- 
ture. Both the offices and shops of the 
company will be removed to the Gor- 
don building. 

Plans are being prepared for the 
erection of a three-story brick struc- 


ture, to be used for a hotel building, 


at the Firth-Stirling Steel Works, 
Washington, D. C. The _ hotel is 
planned to accommodate 200 of the 
company’s operatives who may desire 
to live near the works. 

The Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has rented two buildings, 
50 x 235 x 170 feet, near the corner of 
Main and Amherst streets, on the 
Erie railroad, formerly occupied by 
the Buffalo Cement Co. The buildings 
are now being altered and will provide 
for a plant with a capacity of 400 tons 
a month. The company will manufac- 
ture open-hearth steel castings and 
high grade crucible steels, such as 
manganese, vanadium, chrome, and 
others. Edward C. Strong, general 
manager, has been in the steel cast- 
ing business for 18 years and will give 


his entire attention to the manufactur- 
ing end of the plant. The company 
will require the usual steel foundry 
equipment, including electric cranes, 
electric motors, air compressors, sand 
grinder, emery wheels, drills, ladles, 
cars, etc. 


General Industrial Notes:— 

The Warwick Iron & Steel Co.,, 
Philadelphia, re-elected directors at the 
recent annual meeting. 

The Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jack- 
son, O., has increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $300,000. 

The Ralston Steel Car Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has resumed operation after 
being closed down for about 10 days 
for inventory and needed repairs. 

William F. Foos, receiver of the 
Springfield Malleable Iron Go. 
Springfield, O., has been instructed by 
the court to pay the creditors a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. 

The Galesburg Malleable Casting 
Co., Galesburg, IIl., has increased its 
capital from $40,000 to $100,000 

The capital stock of the Smith Im- 
proved Lock Nut Co., Rockford, IIL, 
has been increased to $100,000, from 
$60,000. 

The Portsmouth Stove & Range 
Co., of Portsmouth, O., has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $200,- 
000. 

The capital stock of the Miami 
Cycle & Mfg. Co., Middleton, O., has 
been increased from $50,000 to $5v0,- 
000. 

The Smith Machine Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has amended its articles of in- 
corporation, increasing its capital from 
$15,000 to $125,000. 

The plant of the South Bend Ma- 
chine Co., South Bend, Ind., has been 
purchased by the Fabric & Roll Pro- 
tector Co., the consideration being 
$8,000. 

Stockholders of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., Pittsburg, Pa., will choose 
a president and directors at the an- 
nual meeting to be held March 10. 

Chalmers & Williams, engineers and 
manufacturers of mining machinery, 
chicago, Ill., have incorporated the 
business formerly carried on as a co- 
partnership. 

The Superior Box Machine Co., San- 
dusky, O., announces that it will prob- 
ably be April 1 before it is in a posi- 
tion to place business for box ma- 
chinery. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has filed ar- 
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ticles of incorporation increasing its 
limit of indebtedness to $1,250,000. 
The National Refined Iron Horse 
Shoe Co., Toledo, O., recently incor- 
porated, will manufacture high grade 
refined iron horse shoes in the old 
Shelby Steel Tube plant, on Dorr 
street. 
Go OW. 
shops at Luzerne Borough, Pa., were 
badly damaged by fire recently, an- 
nounces that plans are somewhat in- 
definite, but he contemplates rebuild- 


Thompson, whose machine 


ing in the summer. 

The Central Pig Iron Warehouse 
Co., Cincinnati, has filed articles of in- 
corporation entitling it to do business 
in Wisconsin, A. McG. Muir being 
named as the company’s representa- 
tive in Wisconsin. 

An authoritative statement from the 
office of the chief engineer of the B. 
& O. railroad, Baltimore, says that 
the company does not contemplate do- 
ing any work at the present time at 
its Mount Clare, Md., shops, recently 
damaged by fire. 

The Buettner & Shelburne Machine 
Co., Sullivan, Ind., announces that it 
does not expect to move to the new 
shops at Terre Haute, Ind., until 
about the middle of March. The Sul- 
livan, Ind., plant of the company will 
be discontinued on account of lack of 
facilities for doing business there. 

The Ohio Lock Nut & Bolt Co., 
which has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000, will locate at Sum- 
mit Station, O., where it has pur- 
chased the ‘building, machinery and 
grounds of the Summit Clay Co. The 
promotors, James Sutton and L. M. 
Moore, announce that the foundry will 
begin operation about the middle of 
March. 

The Electric Sad Iron Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kas., has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital stock and the following 
board of directors elected: W. M. 
Harwood, H. J. Moss, W. G. Mor- 
gan, Will S. Thompson and R. C. 
Edgar. The directors expressed the 
intention of buying the necessary ma- 
chinery to start business at once. 

The Willis Shaw Co., Chicago, deal- 
ers in contractors’ machinery, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of 


, $75,000, succeeds the firm of Willis 


Shaw. At present it does not intend 
to erect any sort of plant or enter the 
manufacturing business. 

Royal 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, was re- 


The reorganization of the 


solved on recently at a meeting of the 


creditors, the meeting being  unani- 


mous. Extra capital will be put in the 
concern and the reorganization will be 


followed by an extension of the com- 
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pany’s activities. Work at the foundry 
has proceeded under the receivership 
almost without interruption. 

The big shipbuilding syndicate of 
Sir James Laing & Sons, Sunderland, 
Eng., has suspended. The yards of the 
syndicate at Sunderland and Deptford 
employed 5,000 men. A scheme of re- 
construction will shortly be submitted 
to the creditors. The company has 
constructed P. & O. liners, as well as 
vessels for the Cunard Co., and sev- 
eral men-of-war. 

At the annual meeting of the J. A. 
Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, Feb. 18, 
these directors were elected: Thomas 
P., Si P., Clifford and Frank Egan, 
L. G. Robinson, Rudolph Kleybolte, 
Joseph Rawson, A. A. Faber and John 
E. Bruce. Mr. Faber, who is treas 
urer, succeeded W. H. Doane, who re- 
tired. The directorate organized by 
re-electing the old officers, with 
Thomas P. Egan president. 

John Leonard & Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York, has purchased the old 
power plant of the United Electric Co, 
Twenty-ninth street and First avenue, 
New York, and is disposing of the 
equipment, including feed water heat- 
ers, 3. Watts-Campbell engines, 12 
Westinghouse engines direct connected 
to generators, a hot of floor plates and 
other apparatus, all in good cond 'tion. 

C. L. Ingalls has purchased all the 
interests in the Shilshole Machine 
Shop & Foundry at Ballard, Wash., 
and has leased the foundry to Red- 
dick & Wynn, and the machine shops 
to the National Gas Engine Works. 
The new company will manufacture 
marine gas engines, on which it holds 
patents, and says that it has enough 
orders to keep the plant going for 
some time. Those interested are all 
Seattle, Wash., men. 

As soon as the organization of the 
Comee Metallic Packing Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., is completed, the com- 
pany proposes to start the manufac- 
ture of metallic packing for locomo- 
tives, pistons and valve stems under 
Trial product has been 
locomotives of the 


patents. 
tested on the 
Southern Pacific and a shop and equip- 
ment, including a lathe mill, machine 
and drill press has been established to 
equip trial sets. 

The Columbus Machine Co., Colum- 
bus, O., manufacturer of gas and gaso- 
line engines, re-elected the officers at 
the annual meeting, Henry A. Lanham 
being chosen president, and Edwin R. 
Sharp, treasurer. The reports of the 
officers showed a prosperous year for 
1907. Besides a trade extending all 
over the United States, the company 
ships many of its engines to Australia 
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where they are used on the large 
sheep ranches to operate shearing ma- 
chines. 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Manufacturing Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., resulted in the election 
of these directors: Arthur Brock, 
chairman; Horace Brock, Edward R. 
Coleman, Thomas Evans, William C. 
Freeman, H. H. Light, James Lord, 
H. M. M. Richards and J. H. and H. 
M. Sternbergh. They chose the fol- 
officers: President, James 
Lord; vice president, John Penn 
Brock; treasurer, H. M. M. Richards; 
secretary, D. G. Scott; executive com- 
mittee, Arthur and Horace Brock, Ed- 
ward R. Coleman and William C. 
Freeman. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co, 
Wheeling, W. Va., the call of the roll 
of votes represented showed no 
quorum, so that the old board of 
directors was declared to hold over 
for the ensuing year. President C. R. 
Hubbard presented ithe financial state- 
ment for the year 1907, showing that 
the net earnings were nearly $1,220,000, 
which appeared to be satisfactory to the 
stockholders, in view of the damage 
incurred ‘by tthe plant through the 
March flood and the shutdown later in 
the year through general financial con- 
ditions. 

Work at the foundry of the Eagle 
Casting Co., Winchester, Ky., was 
started Feb. 10. The plant, which was 
removed from Louisville to the pres- 
ent site, has been built and equipped 
in the last few months and is now 
turning out iron, brass and steel cast- 
ings. The foundry is located in close 
proximity to the Hagan Gas Engine 
& Mfg. Co., which will use a large 
part of its output. The officers of 
the company are: President, T. G. 
Barrow; vice president, R. M. Scobee; 
secretary and treasurer, George Hon; 
general manager, F. G. Cornell, and 
foreman, C. E. Anderson. 

The Robins New Conveyor Co., New 
York City, which has recently been 
incorporated, will be operated under 
the management of Thomas Robins, 
who founded the Robins Conveyor Co., 
in 1896 and was president of that con- 
cern until March, 1907, when its man- 
agement passed into other hands. The 
position of chief engineer in the new 
company is filled by C. Kemble Bald- 
win, who served in the Robins Con- 
veying Belt Co. in the same capacity 
The offices 
of the company are at 38 Wall street, 
New York City, and 1240 Old Colony 
building, Chicago. 

The Woodstock Iron 


lowing 


for tthe last seven years. 


Works, Nor- 
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folk, Va., recently incorporated for 
the conduct of a general foundry bus- 
iness, with a capital of $500,000, has 
organized with the following officers: 
President, J. M. Barr, formerly presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line railway; 
vice president, J. B. Carrington, of 
Lynchburg, Va.; secretary, A. W. 
Wagner, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. McQuail, 
Pottstown, Pa.; W. R. Bonsel and 
Ernest Williams, Anniston, Ala. The 
company proposes to operate in Annis- 
ton, Ala., as an auxiliary to the pres- 
ent Woodstock Foundry & 
Works, at that point. 

The Quincy-Manchester-Sargent Co., 
Plainfield, N. J., is at work on four 


Iron 


large special metal saws for the 
royal gun fatcory arsenal at Wool- 
wich, Eng. About 15 saws of this 


make are now in operation at the ar- 
senal., 

The stockholders of the Automatic 
Cashien -Co., Hartford, Conn., have 
voted to increase capital stock from 
$50,000 to $300,000. The concern was 
organized about 18 months ago. It is 
making plans to move its plant to 
Unionville, Conn. These gentlemen 
have been taken into the board of di- 
rectors: C. H. Graham, Raymond S. 
Case and William A. Hitchcock, all 
of Unionville. 

The firm of E. F. Jones & Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., with officers in the 
Brown-Marx building, in that city, has 
been organized by E. F. Jones, for- 
merly vice president and general man- 
ager of the Southern Steel Co. The 
company is prepared to bid on the in- 
stallation of conveying machinery of 
all kinds; locomotive and traveling 
cranes; stationary and hoisting en- 
gines; pumps, stokers, tanks and struc- 
tural steel work, having secured the 
accounts for the southern territory of 
a number of the leading manufactur- 
ers of this class of equipment. 


A change has been made in the of- 
ficers of the I. & E. Greenwald Co., 
Cincinnati. At the annual meeting 
on Jan. 22, it was decided that the 
company would need a strong repre- 
sentation in the east and E. G. Green- 
wald, who has been president of the 
company, retired from that office and 
will become the eastern representative 
of the company with offices in New 
York. Henry Burkhold was elected 
president; Alex. S. Cunningham, vice 
president; W. B. George, secretary 
and treasurer; Thomas Greenwald, E. 
J. Dempsey, Geo. Schott, directors. 
This increases the board of directors 
from five to seven members. 

Foster, Waterbury & Co., Franklin 
Park, Ill, manufacturers of malleable 
and gray iron castings and specialties, 
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are rebuilding their factories burned 
Jan. 23. This includes the enameling 
room, sorting room, boiler and en- 
gine house, chain shop, shipping room 
and gray iron machine shop. Practi- 
fireproof construction is being 
The work on one building is 
now under way and contracts have 
been placed for the others. The ma- 
chinery and equipment is of special 
construction and is being replaced by 
special contract. Electrical machinery 
has been ordered, and some of it will 
be placed in operation this week. 
Work in the malleable department 
commenced Feb. 19, and the other 
departments will follow rapidly. 


cally 
used. 





Trade Notes: 

The Pittsburg Automatic Vise & 
Tool Co., Pittsburg, Pa., reports that 
it has just been awarded the contract 
for complete finishing equipment for 
vises for the new Schoen Steel Wheel 
Co.’s plant at Newlay, Yorkshire, 
England. This order was placed after 
a severe and thorough test made by 
the Schoen Steel Wheel Co. at its 
plant at McKees Rocks, Pa., where 
the “Pittsburg” high speed _ vises 
proved to the English management 
its right to the contract. The com- 
pany appears to be enjoying a satis- 
factory business in England at this 
time. 

Leo. H. Marks, formerly of Fishel 
& Marks, Cleveland, and Samuel Jac- 
obson, of East Chicago, Ind., have 
formed a partnership in the wholesale 
and retail scrap iron and metal busi- 
ness. They have located yards at 
Holton avenue and the C. & P. tracks 
in Cleveland, and are now ready to 
handle material. 

A, L. Richtmyre, for nine years con- 
nected with the claim department of 
the Boston & Main railroad, has be- 
come president of the Stratton Level 
Co., Greenfield, Mass., maufacturer of 
high grade spirit levels. Since the 
retirement of Stratton Bros., the busi- 
ness has been conducted by R. O. 
Stetson, son-in-law of E. A. Stratton, 
whose continuous connection with the 
concern covers a period of 15 years, 
and who will retain an interest in the 
new company as treasurer. Mr. Stet- 
son will be in full charge of the plant 
and Mr. Richtmyre in charge of the 


business management and sales. A 
modern factory is to be built and 
other improvements made. Besides 


catalog “F” now out, this company is 
publishing “Valuable Hints” dedicated 
to the trade and mechanic, which is 
in many ways a most instructive little 
pamphlet. It came from the press 


Feb. 1. 
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Fires :— 
the 


plant of the Electric 
Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 18, 
caused a loss of about $70,000. One 
of the two buildings of the company 
was gutted, the principal damage be- 
ing to the complicated and expensive 


Fire in 


used to wind insulated 
wires of all sizes. 

The office of the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, Syracuse, N. Y., was dam- 
aged to the extent of $2,000 by fire, 
Feb. 10, which started about the elec- 


tric switchboard. 


machinery 


The iron foundry of the Heddin 
Iron Construction Co., Bloomfield, N. J., 
manufacturer of ornamental iron work, 
etc., sustained a loss of about $10,000, 
Feb. 11, by fire, the building being al- 
most completely destroyed. In the 
burned structure were many models 
and drawings, all of which were de- 
stroyed. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


FERRO-INCLAVE CONSTRUCTION.—The 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, is 
sending out a pamphlet on ferro-inclave con- 
struction, containing a number of illustrations of 
buildings in which large amounts of squares 
of ferro-inclave were used in the roofs, floors, 
side walls, ceilings, etc. This company is 
also issuing a pamphlet descriptive and _ illus- 
trative of the Brown all-steel window sash, 
which is fireproof and is made of light struc- 
tural shapes in the stationary, single and double 
hung and pivoted types. 

FEED-WATER HEATERS.—The Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, is distribut- 
ing a circular entitled “May We Inquire,” which 
discusses the manner of obtaining more hot water 
from a boiler feed-water heater where the quan- 
tity of exhaust is limited. It shows with il- 
lustrations the advantages claimed by the open 
heaters over the closed heaters in this respect 
and others and that they further save the com- 
pound exhaust. 

LOCK NUTS.—The Smith Improved Lock 
Nut Co., Rockford, Ill, in a small 32-page 
catalog illustrates and describes the lock nuts 
manufactured by it, listing some machinery es- 
pecially requiring lock nuts, including trip ham- 
mers, water wheels, coal mining and _ storage 
machinery, mining machinery, automatic block 
They are also valuable for electric 
and steam railroads, being used for tracks and 
rolling stock. The catalog gives some of the 
roads now testing or regularly ordering Smith 
improved lock and in the advantages 
for the lock nut are included safety, 
simplicity, durability, efficiency and economy. 

WATER-JET PRIMERS.—The Schutte & 
Koerting Co., Philadelphia, is distributing’ a 
folder describing and illustrating its water-jet 
primers for priming syphon pipes, centrifugal 
pumps, long suction pipes of piston pumps and 
A price list and table of capacities 


signals, etc. 


nuts, 
claimed 


air vessels. 
is also given. 

PORTABLE HEATERS.—The Rockwell En- 
gineering Co., 26 Cortlandt street, New York, 
is issuing folder No. 13 on the Rockwell porta- 
ble heater for oil fuel used in boiler shops, 
ship yards, railroads, water departments, foun- 
dries, etc. The self-contained, compressed air 
type boilers for kerosene and crude or refined 
oil, are illustrated and described. 











